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England Orders 
Increased Duties 


For 10 Classes 


Australia Lowers Rates as | 


Much as One-third and 
Lifts Import Bars, Says 
Department of Commerce 


Drawbacks Ordered 


By British Ruling, 


Reductions in Schedules for 
Australian Import Trade to 
Be Provisional Pending a 
Vote by Parliament 

Australian duty reductions, ranging as 


high as one-third, on an important list of 
commodities, and the lifting of import re- 


f / stretions temporarily imposed in an emer- 


*/ gency measure April 4, 1930, will be ef- 


‘ fective immediately, while England will in- 


“ crease the tariff on 10 classifications of im- 


ports Sept. 6, the Department of Com- 
merce was advised by radio Sept. 2: by 
its London and Sydney offices. 

The lower duties on imports into Aus- 
tralia will operate provisionally, as they 
must be approved by the Parliament, it 
was pointed out. Full details of the Aus- 
tralian tariff alterations have not been 
transmitted to the Department. 

Articles Benefited 


Among the items to be benefited by 2 


33 1-3 per cent reduction in the Australian 
duties are knitted piece goods other than 
wool, apparel, certain parasols and um- 
brellas, certain paints and _ varnishes, 
leather manufactures, printed matter, 
trunks, brooms, vacuum cleaners, certain 
brush ware and straw envelopes, it was 
stated. 


The British Government has decided to | 


pay drawbacks on duties paid on a num- 
ber of commodities that are not used in 
England but are reexported to other na- 
tions, it was pointed out. The new Brit- 
ish tariff rates will apply to imports from 
all non-British sources. Following is the 
full text of the Department’s tariff an- 
nouncement: 
Effective at Once 

The Australian government has ordered 
the repeal of the remaining import pro- 
hibitions temporarily imposed as part of 
an emergency measure since April 4, 1930, 
and presented resolutions to Parliament 
reducing the duties on a_ considerable 
range of commodities, partly by removal 
of the surtax of one-half the previous 
duties operative since the above date, 
partly by varying amounts of reductions 
from existing duties, and partly by the 


waiver of the primage duty on imports, | 


usually 10.per cent ad valorem, according 
to a radiogram received in the Depart- 
ment of Commercs from Trade Commis- 
sioner Earl C. Squire, dated Sept. 2 at 
Sydney, and details made available by 
courtesy of G. H. Tindale, Australian Cus- 
toms Representative at New York. 
Approval Required 


These measures are effective at once,! suggestions, and no doubt some real at- 


with the ‘duty reductions operative pro- 


visionally, subject to the approval of the! 


Australian Parliament. 
While the full and official text has not 
yet been received, it is understood that 
the following are the majority 
commodities affected by 
measures: 
Import Prohibitions Lifted: 


these various 


Certain 


foodstuffs (cheese, lemons and oranges, | 


certain dried fruits, and preserved fruits 
and vegetables, jams and jellies, prepared 
cocognut and egg albumen); wireless re- 


[Continued on Page 3, Column 5.] 


Electric Goods Sales 
Expand in 7 Markets 


Radio Sets and Refrigerators 
Account for Larger Exports 


Although total exports of electrical 


goods from the United States in the first | 


half of the current vear were far behind 
the corresponding period of 1931, sales of 
this class of equipment to seven foreign 
markets actually registered increases, ac- 


. cording to a study made by the Commerce 


Speeeeant's Electrical Equipment Divi- 
sion. 

These increases were especially gratify- 
ing, it is pointed out, because in most 
cases they were accounted for by radio 
sets and electric refrigerators, indicating 
that such merchandising items are help- 
ing to take up the slack resulting from the 


loss of heavy equipment lines, such as| 


generators, turbines, etc. 

The markets which showed increased 
takings in the first six months of this 
year with the amount of increase over 
the corresponding period of 1931 are: 
Spain, $372,300; China, 
Kong, $63,000; Morocco, $27,300; Greece, 


$19,800; Kwantung, $18,900; Netherland! 


East Indies, $6,000. 
Analysis of United States 
equipment shipments to the above markets 


shows that power equipment accounted | 
for the increase to Spain; radio sets, re-| 


frigerators and flashlight batteries to 
China; electric fans and lighting fixtures 
to Greece; household refrigerators, gen- 


erators, and steam turbine generator sets | 


to Hong Kong; radio sets and telephone 
instruments to Kwantung; radio sets and 


refrigerators to Morocco; and radio sets | 


and refrigerators 
Indies. 

Total United States exports of electrical 
apparatus in the January-June period of 
this year were valued at $26,256,674, as 


to Netherland East 


compared with $50,522,224 in the corre-| 


sponding period of 1931. Depleted pur- 
chasing power, exchange difficulties and 
tariffs were the factors chiefly responsible 
for the decline. 

In view of the generally recognized su- 
Pperiority of American electrical goods, it 
is pointed out, there is little doubt but 
that. our export trade in these lines will 

* 8radually return to its former position 
when world economic conditions return 

@ more normal basis.—(Department of 


Commerce.) 


;}mation issued Sept. 
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‘Fire Prevention 


Week Designated 


President Calls on Nation to 
Reduce Annual Waste of Half 
Billion Dollars 
T= American per capita loss from fire 


now is nearly double that of 20 years 
ago and “constitutes a challenge to our 


efforts that no citizen can afford to ig-| 


nore,” said President Hoover in a procla- 


Copyright, 1932, by The United States Daily Publishing Corporation. 
No article in this paper may be reproduced without specific permission. 


| 


| 


2 designating the| 


week of Oct. 9 as “National Fire Preven- | 


tion Week.” 
The proclamation follows in full text: 


A proclamation by the President of the | 


Uniited States of America: 

In commending the customary public ob- 
servance of Fire Prevention Week, I wish 
to urge that it be made this year an oc- 
casion of special significance. 

The deplorable loss of thousands of 
human lives and the property waste of ap- 
proximately $500,000,000 caused each year 
by fires should be scrupulously avoided. 
The American per capita loss now is nearly 
double that of 20 years ago and consti- 
tutes a challenge to our efforts that no 
citizen can afford to ignore. It is a drain 
on our created resources which we should 


og to eliminate as it is largely prevent- 
able. 


The observance of Natioal Fire Pre- 


[Continued on Page 5, Column 5.] 


Five-day Week Plan 
With Adequate Pay 
Urged for Workers 


‘Spreading Thin’ of Low 
Wages Would Not Bring 
Relief, Says Director of 
Federal Women’s Bureau 

The spreading of employment through 


the five-day week plan would be “splendid” 
if it did not carry with it too great a 


|reduction in the wages of employed work- 
| ers, 


Mary Anderson, Director of the 
Women’s Bureau of the Department of 
Labor, pointed out in a “Labor Day Mes- 
sage” issued Sept. 2. Wages in many in- 
stances, she asserted, “have been rendered 
very meager through wage cutting and 
part-time schedules.” ; 
Advocates Fair Wages 
“Taking pay out of poorly lined pockets 
to put into empty purses will lead not to 
the much needed increase in purchasing 
power but to a stretching thin of the 
limited earnings of the masses and a mul- 
tiplying of the threadbare spots in our 
economic fabric,” Miss Anderson stated. 
“More families requiring partial relief in 
place of fewer families in need of total 


| relief would be the result.” 


A “real five-day week,” she pointed out, 
“the only safe basis on which to recon- 


| struct for the future,” should carry fair 
|returns for services. 
| in full text: 


The message follows 
During the depression there have come 


tempts, for spreading employment. In 
slack times in the past there has been a 
sharing of employment by the workers 
regularly employed in the busy seasons 
of industries. 
Division of Wages 

I take it that the spread of employment 
now suggested is designed 
hours of labor short enough to open up 
jobs to additional workers. That would 


|be a splendid move provided it did not 


carry with it too great a division of the 
pay envelopes of the employed workers, 
which in so many instances have been 
rendered very meager through wage cut- 
ting and part-time schedules. Taking pay 
out of poorly lined pockets to put into 


|}empty purses will lead not to the much- 


needed increase in purchasing power but 





Of Power Shown 
To Be Increasing 


Demand on Actual Working 
Days in July 6 Per Cent 
Above That During June, 
Says Geological Survey 


Continuous Decline 
Believed Checked 


|\Growing Share of Electricity 


Generated by Water Power 
Noted in Seven Months as 
Compared With Last Year 


Various factors point to an increase in 
the daily production of electricity in the 


United States, according to information | 


9 


made available Sept. 2 at the Geological 
Survey of the Department of the Interior. 

Statistical studies of the actual working 
days indicate an improvement in the de- 
mand, it was. explained. From an 
analytical study of daily production in 


| respect to actual working days in July, 
jthe latest period for which information 
is available, compared with June of this | 


year and with July of last year, it would 


appear that the decline which has been | 


so continuous has been checked. 
Output Increasing 
An increase of 6 per cent in production 


for July over that of June is noted when | 


} actual working days are taken into ac- 


} count. 








to make the| 


to a stretching thin of the limited earn- | 


lings of the masses and a multiplying of 
|the thread-bare spots 
| fabric. 
|relief in place of fewer families in need 
|of total relief would be the result. 


More families requiring partial 


Basis for Reconstruction 


It is said that the industrialist and 


in our economic | 


wage earner are in the same boat, but, | 


as a recent cartoon put it, the wage earner 


reserve. 
business emergency has been too great 


;for the country to maintain all phases 


of its economic advance, and many em- 
ployers in trying to reduce expenses have 
resorted to wage cuts prior to dividend re- 
ductions. The serious blow dealt to the 


| worker’s wage—that important keystone in 


the arch of prosperity—has shaken our 


[Continued on Page 3, Column 7.] 


| has ordinarily no life preserver of financial | 
It is undoubtedly true that the| 


Also for the last seven months 
43 per cent of the electricity has been pro- 
duced by water power compared with 33 
per cent for the entire year 1931. This is 
important, it was explained, in showing 
that water power is still maintaining its 
position in producing energy. 

A summary of the monthly report on 
the production of electricity for public 
use in the United States issued by the 
Geological Survey follows in full text: 

The average daily production of elec- 
tricity for public use in July, if no con- 
sideration is given to the actual number 


|of working days in the month, was 210,- 


500,000 kilowatt hours, nearly 4 per cent 


jless than the average daily production in 


June, computed on the same basis. The 
normal change from June to July is a de- 
crease of about 1's per cent. 
Production Compared 

If, however, the average is based on 
the number of Working days in July and 
June, July makes a much better showing. 
As there were five Sundays and five Sat- 
urdays in July and the “Fourth” came 
on Monday, the total number of working 
days in the month was only 22%, while 
in June there were 24 working days. The 
average production of electricity per ac- 


[Continued on Page 7, Column 5.] 


Court Action Sought 


[n Indian Land Dispute: 


Controversy Between Santa | 
Fe Railroad and Wallapai | 


Tribe Reviewed 


The question of ownership of 400,000 
acres of land in the Wallapai Indian 
reservation in Arizona should be deter- 
mined in the courts, unless the Santa Fe 
Railroad will “abandon its attempts at 
a political settlement of this question of 
title to real property,” it is asserted by 
John Collier, executive secretary of the 
American Indian Defense Association, Inc. 

Mr. Collier has issued a statement in 
reply to a memorandum recently made 
public by Governor George W. P. Hunt, 
of Arizona, in connection with a letter 
from the Governor to Senator Ashurst 
(Dem.), of Arizona, protesting against a 
proposal that the Federal Government 
should turn ovef to the Indians all lands 
in the Wallapai Indian reservaation. (The 
Governor's letter and memorandum were 
printed in the issue of Aug. 15.) 

Mr. Collier’s statement follows in full 
text: 

The published report from Phoenix, 
Ariz., consisting largely of a memorandum 
by Governor Hunt and dealing with a 
controversy as to whether some 400,000 
acres of land are owned by the Wallapai 
Indians or by the Sante Fe Railway, re- 
quires comment in order that readers 


[Continued on Page 6, Column 2.] 


Awards on War Risk Insurance 
Expected to Reach Two Billions 


HE liability incurred by the Govern- 

ment under war risk term insurance, 
as distinguished from converted insur- 
ance which is on a self-sustaining basis 
except for administrative costs, now ex- 
ceeds $1,500.000,000, although total pre- 
miums received were less than $500,- 
000,000, the Administrator of Veterans’ 
Affairs, Frank T. Hines, announced 
Sept. 2. The purpose of his announce- 
ment, he said, was “to correct a rather 
widespread misunderstanding.” 

Total payments for war risk insurance 
awards, he said, will eventually repre- 
sent an expenditure of more than $2,- 
000,000,000 on the part of the Govern- 
ment. This estimate is based on the 
fact that 32,282 claims and 10,785 law 
suits on rejected claims are still pending. 

General Hines stated it has been 
necessary for Congress to make appro- 


priations annually since 1923 to make up | 


deficits in the war risk insurance fund. 
In the aggregate these appropriations 
now total $1,156,730,000. The announce- 
ment follows in full text: 

In an effort to correct a rather wide- 


spread misunderstanding concerning the 
funds from which war risk term insur- 
ance claims are paid, Brig. Gen. Frank 
T. Hines, Administrator of Veterans’ Af- 
fairs, stated today (Sept. 2) that con- 
trary to the impression which prevails 
in’ certain sections of ‘the country, the 
fund created by premium deductions 
from service pay was not adequate to 
meet the tremendous insurance liability 
of the Government and since prior to 
1923 it has been necessary for Congress 
to appropriate funds annually to pay 
these benefits. 

General Hines explained that the 
total premium payments on war risk 
insurance were less than $500,000,000 
while the liability incurred by the Gov- 
ernment under such insurance on ac- 
count of awards already made by rea- 
son of permanent and total disability 
or death of the veterans, is in excess of 
$1,500,000,000, thus leaving the actual 
insurance liability of the Government to 
date $1,000,000,000 in excess of all pre- 
miums paid on this insurance. These 
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Daily Production | 


American Aircraft 


Used in 79 Nations 


Increase in Ratio of Exports 
To Production Noted by 
Cemmerce Department 


7HILE the number of units and their 
value is small, compared with some 


| other lines of exports, aircraft and engines 
of American manufacture are flying in all | 


parts of the world, and, to that extent, 
serving as trade missionaries, according to 
information made public Sept. 2 by the 


ment of Commerce. 





| The division said in a statement that 
| aircraft and engines shipped from the 
| United States are operating in 79 coun- 
| tries. A review of this trade by Fowler 
| W. Barker, of the division staff, showed 
| also that there had been an increase in 
| percentage ratio of 
}exports to production in the first six 


months of 1932 compared with the corre- | 


sponding period of 1931. 


| the influence of this export business may 
| not be discounted, for the American name- 
{plate naturally helps not only the pro- 
ducers of the article or commodity on 


[Continued on Page 6, Column 7.] 
Public Credit Used 
To Sustain Business, 


Says Mr. Ballantine 





\Nation’s Financial Structure 
| Reinforced by Reconstruc- 
| tion Funds, Asserts Under- 
| secretary of Treasury 


| 


New York, N. Y., Sept. 2.—The public 


credit today “is the keystone of the arch} 


| supporting the entire business structure of 


{the country.” Arthur A. Ballantine, Un- | 


|dersecretary of the Treasury, declared io- 


|day in a radio address which formed a} 


part of the George Washington Bicen- 
| tennial Celebration at Federal Hall. 

“In this emergency period it has been 
}necessary to bring the public credit of 
{the United States to the support of the 
{entire credit and financial structure of 
the country. This has been accomplished 
through the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration,” Mr. Ballantine declared, after 
stressing the fumdamental necessity of 
maintaining the public credit. 

Big Income Tax Business 

The Treasury expects 8,000,000 individ- 
uals to file income tax returns next year 
as the result of the budget-balancing leg- 
islation embodied in the Revenue Act of 
1932, according to the Undersecretary. 
Since the income tax was first enacted the 
Government has collected $33,000,000,000 
from it and has handled 85,000,000 returns, 
Mr. Ballantine said. 

Each year the Treasury handles $20,- 
000,000,000, having grown during the 143 
years of its existence from a department 
handing $20,000,000. the Undersecretary 
said. His address follows in part: 

“Never has intelligent administration of 
the principal function of the Treasury, the 
management of the finances, been more 
important than it is today. In the first 
years of the new Government, total an- 
nual expenditures were about $5,000,000 
and the total funds handled by the De- 
partment each year were about $20,000,- 
000; today annual Federal expenditures 
are about $4,000,000,000 and the total funds 
handled each year by the Treasury De- 
partment have grown to the tremendous 
sum of $20,000,000,000. The Treasury 
handles the funds of the Government so 
well and faithfully that we seldom realize 
that the collecting, disbursing and ac- 
counting of billions of dollars each year 
require the never-failing services and at- 
tention of a large group of highly-trained 
officers. 

Daily Deposits Made 

“Internal revenue collected in each of 
the 64 collection districts by Government 
officials acting under the Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue, and customs collected 
at each of the 299 ports of entry under 
the administration of the Commissioner 
of Customs, are deposited daily in a Fed- 
eral reserve bank or other designated de- 
positary. Daily these institutions report 
to the Treasury all receipts and disburse- 
ments on Government account and in the 
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Petroleum Exports 
Reduced for Month 


Lowest Daily Average of Im- 
ports Also Is Noted 


| Daily average exports of crude petroleum 
| during July were 72,571 barrels, a reduc- 
|tion of 20,451 barrels from the June av- 
|erage. Gasoline exports declined by 43,970 
barrels to a daily average of 115,375. Im- 


ports of crude petroleum declined from | 
262,292 barrels daiiy to 49,205, the lowest | 


daily average in many years. 

Gasoline imports dropped from the daily 
average of 43,871 barrels in June to 2,051 
in July. 

It will be recalled that the excise tax 
on imports of these products went into 
effect June 
merce.) 


- Government 


Holiday 


AS THE UNITED STATES 

DAILY is not published 
on Government holidays, 
there will be no issue on 


Labor Day, September 5. 


aeronautical trade division of the Depart- | 


the Post Office, Was 


For Relief Needs 
| In Utah and Idaho 


Advance of $390,000 for 
| Former and $300,000 to 
Latter Granted by Recon- 
struction Corporation 


| 
| 


‘Pennsylvania Group | 





aircraft and engine | 


It was stated orally at the division that | 


21.—(Department of Com- 


Seeks Federal Aid 


Delegation Explains State Pro- 
gram and Informs Agency 
Of Legislative Measure for 
Relief Purposes 


Loans of $390,000 to the State of Utah | 
j}and $300,000 to the State of Idaho to 
|meet current emergency relief needs in 
|those areas were authorized by the Re-| 
construction Finance Corporation at a} 
meeting of its board of directors on| 
Sept. 2. 

At the same time, a Pennsylvania dele-| 
gation, consisting of W. B. Rodgers, Ex- 
| ecutive Dorector of the Emergency Relief 
| Board of Pennsylvania, and Mrs. Alice I. 
| Liveright, Secretary of Welfare of Penn- 
|sylvania, conferred for several hours 
|with Fred C. Croxton, in charge, un- 
|der the corporation, of the Federal 
Government's  $300,000,000 congression- 
ally appropriated fund for relief of} 
| destitution, regarding the loan proposal | 
}that has been advanced from that State. | 
| There was no action with respect to Penn- 
| sylvania. 

Loan to Idaho Announced 
| The Corporation's official 
ments regarding the loans to Utah and 
‘Idaho follow in full text: 
| “The Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion today, upon application of the Gov- 
;ernor, made available to the State of 
Idaho $300,000 to meet current emrgency 
relief needs. 

“These supplemental funds were made 
available under the provisions of Title I, 
section 1, subsection (c) of the Emergency 
Relief and Construction Act of 1932, and | 
will, according to the Governor, be used | 
in cooperation with a number of counties | 
and cities in providing work relief, 

“The Governor of Idaho informed the 
Board that the greatest need in the State 
is in the mining and lumbering regions, 


pended, and where there is increasing | 
distress. 
Local Resources Exhausted 

“*The county and city governments, to- 
gether with the State, have exhausted | 
all the resources at their command to 
further employment to these unfortunate | 
men and women,’ the Governor added. 

“The Federal funds, according to the 
supporting data accompanying the Gov- 
ernor’s application, will be used entirely 
for work relief wages on the basis of | 
need. 

“The Governor will administer the funds 
|through the State Relief Committee. 

“The Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion upon application of the Governor, 
made available today, to the State of Utah, 
the amount of $390,000 to meet current 
emergency relief needs. These supple- 
mental funds are to benefit the county of 
Salt Lake to the extent of $360,000 and 
the country of Tooele to the extent of $30,- 
000, and were made available to the State 
under Title I, section 1, subsection (c) of 
the Emergency Relief and Construction 
Act of 1932. 


“The Governor will administer the re- 
lief funds through the State Relief Com- 
mittee. 


“Supporting data from the Governor of | 
Utah pointed out that ‘due to abnormal 
delinquencies in tax payments through the | 
State, resulting in a severe shrinking of | 
current revenues, the State was compelled, 
after paring operating expenses to the 
bone, to resort to a short time loan of $1,- 
000,000 in June on tax anticipation notes 
to carry on its purely governmental opera- 
tions.’ Another loan of this type may be 
necessary to provide for the purely gov- 
ernmental activities to the close of the 
year. 

“The Governor also asserts that the 
county government in these counties is| 
confronted with an impossible burden and) 
facing a real crisis. Salt Lake City has| 
current obligations in the form of tax an- 
ticipation notes and it is committed not to 
increase its indebtedness until these notes 
are retired. In the case of Tooele County, 
the emergency needs have been prcipi- 
tated by the great curtailment of mining 
operations resulting in a pay roll reduc- 
| tion from $200,000 to around $35,000 per 
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Entered as Second Class Matter at 


Funds Authorized Liability Is Defined 


Net Return to Manufacturer, | 


the manufacturers’ excise taxes of the 


YEARLY 


hington, D. C. INDEX, 


For Excise Taxes 


After Transport Allowance, 
Basis of Assessments 


HEN a manufacturer sells merchan- 
dise “f. 0. b. at the point of origin,” 


Revenue Act of 1932 will be levied on the 
selling price without any reference to any | 
freight charges which the customer may 
pay, the Bureau of Internal Revenue an- 
nouced Sept. 2 in an informal ruling. 

Pointing out that manufacturers may | 
deduct transporation charges when com- 
puting the basis for the excise taxes, the 
Bureau declares that all manufacturers 
seeking such deductions must keep rec- 
ords which show clearly the transporta- | 
tion expenditures, ° 

The ruling follows in full text: | 

Relating to Regulations 46—A number | 
of examples will be cited below of the | 


| 


. various conditions under which goods are 


5 
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Local Financing 
Of Homes Sought 
By Loan System 


|Chairman Fort, of Federal 


Board, Asserts Purpose Is 
Owning of Communities 
By the Residents 


Permanent System 


To Be Developed 


|Criticisms That System Is a 


Government Venture Into 
Business and Socialism Are 
Declared Unjustified 


French Lick, Ind., Sept. 2.—Ownership 
of communities by those who live there 
and financed by their own savings insti- 
tutions was described by Franklin Fort, 





In Reserve System 
Lowest in 13 Years 


Greater Liquidity Achieved 
By 6,980 Member Banks 
In Last Fiscal Year, Says 
Federal Board 


Becoming steadily more liquid during 


tem had a smaller total of loans out- 


|standing on that date than on any date 


in the last 13 yers, according to ora) and 
statistical information made available 
Sept. 2 by the Federal Reserve Board. 

All major items on the combined balance 
sheets of the member banks, showed de- 
clines for the fiscal year except the hold- 
ings of Government securities, the real 
estate holdings, the reserves for contin- 
gencies and dividends and the bills pay- 
able, according to the statistics. Addi- 
tional information made available follows: 

Higher Ratio of Quick Assets 

In their movement toward greater li- 
quidity the banks increased the ratio of 
their quick assets, including Government 


where virtually all activity has been sus- | securities, to their deposit liabilities. ‘The 


member banks were holding more Gov- 
ernment securities on June 30, 1932, than 
at any time since their establishment in 
1914. The total was $5,627,854,000. 
Demand deposits in the member banks 
fell to the lowest level since March, 1919, 
standing at $13,203,732,000. The time de- 


| posits, shrinking only to $10,636,021,000 or 


approximately the 1925 level, kept the total 
of all deposits from falling commeas- 
ureately with the demand deposits. Total 
deposits, including Government and inter- 
bank deposits were $27,863,987,000, slightly 
above the level of September, 1923. 
Loans and Investments Shrink 


While the total loans of the member 
banks were falling to $16,587,185,000, the 
total loans and investments of the banks 
shrank to $28,000,803,000 ,and was prac- 
tically equal to the total on June 30, 1924. 
Holdings of Government securities, in- 
creasing steadily, checked the fall of total 
loans and investments. 

Holdings of securities other than Gov- 
ernment did not dwindle as rapidly as did 
loans. On June 30 the member banks 
were holding $5,785,764,000 of other than 


yovernment securities, a decrease of $977,- | 


483,000 during the year. At no time since 
December, 1926, have the member banks 


|held so few commercial securities. 


The Federal Reserve System now em- 
braces fewer banks than at any time sinc? 
its organization. A net loss of 802 insti- 
tutions was suffered by the system during 
the year ended June 30, leaving 6,980 
banks still in the system. 

Paid-in Capital Decreased 

Moving parallel to the total number of 
banks in the system, the total paid-in 
capital represented by the member banks 
decreased during the year. After falling 
off by $180,139,000 during the year, the 
capital of the reserve system banks stood 
at $2,440,467,000. The surpluses held by 
the banks also shrank; it stood at $2,366,- 
239,000 on June 30, showing a loss of $375.- 


| 112,000 in 12 months. 


Borrowings from Federal reserve banks 
on the basis of bills or rediscounts ad- 
vanced $293,685,000 to $440,504,000. Bor- 
rowings from other than Federal reserve 
banks showed still a larger increase, $304,- 
540,000 for the year. The total of these 
borrowings from institutions other than 
the reserve banks stood at $374,619,000 on 
June 30. 


How Ad Valorem Duty on Imports 
Is Assessed Abroad Is Explained 


LTHOUGH Federal law provides for 

four vaiue bases to be used in de- 
termining ad valorem duties on mer- 
chandise imported into the United 
States, most importations are valued on 
the foreign or export value, according to 
a publication made available, Sept. 2, 
by the Tariff Commission. 

The introduction to the publication, 
entitled “Bases of Value for Assessment 
of Ad Valorem Duties in Foreign Coun- 
tries,” follows in full text: 

In the case of the United States, the 
law provides (sec. 402 of the tariff act 
of 1930) for four value bases to be used 
under different circumstances: 

1.—The foreign or the export value; 
that is, the market value or price of the 
product as packed for shipment in the 
foreign country from which imported, 
or its value or price in that country 
for exportation to the United States, 
whichever is the higher. 

2.—The United States value, which 
is the price at which the imported mer- 
chandise is freely offered for sale in | 
wholesale quantities in the United | 








States, less the import duty, transpor- 
tation, and other expenses and allow- 
ances specified in section 402 (e) of the 
tariff act. 


3.—The cost of production in the for- 
eign country, plus additions specified 
in section 402 (f). 

4—The American selling price of a 
similar domestic article. This method 
is applicable to coal-tar and other 
products provided for in paragraphs 
27 and 28 of the tariff act of 1930 and 
to any article with respect to which the 
Tariff Commission has found that the 
difference between the domestic and 
foreign production costs can not he 
equalized by a change of 50 per cent in 
the rate based on other statutory value. 

As a matter of fact most of the im- 
portations actually coming into the 
United States are valued on the basis 
of the first of the methods specified 
above, namely, foreign or export value. 

Apart from these methods of valua- 


[Continued on Page 6, Column 3.] 


Chairman of the Home Loan Bank Board, 


| here Sept. 2 as the fundamental principle 
of the Federal Home Loan Bank System. 

| Addressing the 40th convention of the 
| United States Building and Loan League, 
; the Board chairman protested criticisms 
of the system as a Government venture 
into business and socialism. On the con- 
trary, he asserted, “eventual ownership of 
each community” by that community 
formed the motivating spirit. 

Purpose of System 

| Mr. Fort said that the policies being de- 
| veloped by the Board in the course of its 
organization procedure were designed “to 


‘the fiscal year which ended June 30, the | Cure the present toothache,” leaving plans 
announce- | 6.980 banks in the Federal reserve sys-| for strengtheping the main lending struc- 


{ture of the country “to more peaceful 
days.” He added, however, that the 
Board had not overlooked the necessities 
of preparing the foundations for a system 
0 last as long as the Nation remains a 
democracy. 

| The speaker suggested that building and 

; loan associations likely will constitute’ the 
largest number of shareholders in the: re- 
gional home loan banks, and he urged, 
therefore, that they “select men schooled 

| in the lending business” as dire¢tors which 

| they, as stockholders, will be empowered 
to elect. 
Mr. Fort’s speech follows in full text: 


Policies of the Board 

The Federal Home Loan Bank is the 
fulfillment of a iong-time dream of the 
President of the United States. - In “his 
mind even before he became Secretary of 
| Commerce in 1921, the assumption of the 
duties of that office gave him an oppor- 
tunity to carry through what he had long 
hoped to see accomplished. Continuous 
conferences and studies which have been 
| Since made, at all times under the general 
| guidance of Dr. Gries, now a member of 
this Board, provided the data and the 
fundamental ideas for legislation by Con- 
gress. The system is now a going con- 
icern. We nave ceased to be interested 
in its formation and we now are inter- 
ested in its results. 

Pla: of Operation 

| I think it is unnecessary to discuss at 
‘any length the legal structure of the 
system before this audience. Many of you 
gentlemen had studied that before I ever 
heard of it. Consequently, I intend today 
|to talk of the structure only as it affects 
|the policies which the Board has adopted 
}or should adopt and particularly about 
| the points where you gentlemen can help 
|perfect those policies and the resultant 
| operation. 

As you know, we have divided the Na- 
tion into districts and settled the location 
|ot the banks. The next step is the open- 
|ing of subscription books and the securing 
|of subscriptions to capital stock. This 
| system has been set up in the form it is, 
largely because the building and loan as- 
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New Rates Permitted 
On Bituminous Slack 


Railroads Act to Mect Competi- 
tion of Natural Gas 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
on Sept. 2 issued a report authorizing the 
railroads to establish rates on bituminous 
slack of fine coal from mining districts 
in Illinois, Indiana and Western Ken- 
tucky to points in Missouri, Kansas, 
Nebraska, Iowa, South Dakota and Min- 
nesota without observing the long-and 
short-haul provisions of section 4 of the 
Interstate Commerce Act. 

“The application,” the report said, “is 
based on the desire of carriers to meet 
competitive conditions created by the use 
of natural gas at points in the destina- 
tion territory which reaches the said 
territory through pipe lines from the 
Texas Panhandle. Applicants represent 
that natural gas as a sustitute for fine 
coal is displacing a considerable tonnage 
of the latter commodity as fuel. 

“Conferences between applicants and 
coal operators in the origin territory have 
| developed that the competition with nat- 
ural gas can be met, and the tonnage of 
the railroads saved, by reductions in 
freight rates as above outlined, and a 
lowering of the wage scale at the mines. 

“Applicants estimate the annual con- 

| sumption of fine coal at points where nat- 
ural gas is now available to be approxi- 
|mately 1,500,000 tons. Unless they are 
enabled, in some measure, to meet the 
|}competition of natural gas the aforesaid 
| tonnage will be lost to them. 
“While applicants represent that a de- 
|crease in tonnage will aggravate the un- 
|employment situation, that is not a trans- 
‘portation consideration, and will not be 
further commented upon. Applicants 
state that when a consumer signs a con- 
| tract for the use of natural gas, it is diffi- 
/cult if not impossible to effect a substi- 
| tution of coal during the period of the 
‘contract which usually runs from three 
to five years. 

“Negotiations are entered into in ad- 
vance for the use of natural gas, and 
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| India, 

Page 1, col. 5 
Exports and imports of crude pertoleum 
5 reduced for month, says Department of Com- 
merce, 


Page 6, col. 2 

Revocation of licenses of traffic law viola- 

tors ordered by Gov. Pinchot of Pennsyl- 
vania, 

Page 1, col. 4 

Irish duty on British cement expected to 

imports of product from Great 


Page 3, col. 4 

Reduction in number of taxicabs sought 
in Baltimore. 

Britain. 


approved by Secretary of War. 


Social Welfare 


Rome, according to Department of Labor. 
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Shipping 


Allotments of funds for rivers and harbors 
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Confidential relief agency organized in 
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Abroad for Week 


Twelve Bilateral Agreements | 
Signed at Ottawa; Belgium 
Sets Auto Quotas 





Of Chain Stores 
In China Outlined 
Official statements issued at the close | 


of the British Imperial Economic Gon, | Units Said to Total About 





once. 


Page 6, co 
° . ° M Advance in cotton prices largely due to 
Commission Advises r. | prospect of reduced crop, says Department 


of Agriculture. | 
Page 3, col. 1) 

Hearing scheduled on proposed quarantine 
to prevent spread of plant diseases by im- 
portation of products in vegetable packing. 


Hoover No Such Ruling || 
Has Been Promulgated | | 





. Solution of problem of food costs 


President Hoover has been advised in a ||| 
letter from Thomas E. Campbell, Presi- ||! 
dent of the United States Civil Service | 
Commission, that the Commission had 
promulgated no new regulation prohibit- | }} 
ing Government employes and their fami- | 
lies from expressing publicly their views | 
on the soldiers’ bonus. Mr. Campbell’s 
letter was in reply to one from the Presi- 
dent inquiring if press reports to the 
effect that such an order had been is- 
sued by the Commission were true. 

In his letter, the President called at- 
tention to a newspaper article stating |}) 
that in removing Ben H. Kerr from the |} 
post office at Gary, Ind., the charge had |} 
been made against him “that he introduced | }| 
a bonus resolution at a meeting of the|]) 
American Legion at Crown Point, Ind., 
on March 6, contrary to the expressed 
wish of the President who considers such 
legislation harmful to the conutry at this | 
time.” 

Reinstatement Asked 


price menus discussed by 

stration leader, 

Rhode Island. 

Page 8, col. 

Markets for beans are found 
Department of Agriculture statement. 

Page 6, col. 

Veterinary services as adjunct of live- 


| 
| of Animal Industry. 
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Aviation 


American aircraft now operating 
countries, says Department of Commerce. 
Page 1, col. 4 
Hungary increases appropriation for aero- 
nautics for fiscal year. 
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Banks and Banking 


Chairman Fort, of Home 


of communities by the residents. 
Page 1, col. 7 
Supervisor of Banking of State of Wash- 
ington as statutory liquidator of insolvent 
bank had power, with approval of court to 
obtain loan from Federal 





Court for Chelan County et al.; Washington 
Supreme Court; dissenting opinion. 


Page 2, col. 6 
importers in Germany protest 
higher German tariff, and discussion con- 
tinues in respect to French restriction on 


American 


fruit imports, Says State Department. 


Page 3, col. 1 

bY | of 
housewives of Rhode Island by study of low 
Home Demon- 
Extension Service, State of} 


5 
improved, Fire Loss 
4| 
stock industry urge dby Chief of Bureau 


Page 3, col. 7} 


in 79) 


Loan Bank} 
Board, says purpose of system is ownership | 


Reconstruction | 
Finance Corporation secured by pledge of | 
assets; Sim et al., State ex rel. v. Superior) 


| tions and reduces duties one-third. 


| Page 1, col. 1 


Prevention Week. 


° 

Fish 

| Large quantities of edible crabs reported 
to have been found in Alaska. 


Foreign Markets 


Sales of American electric equipments ex- 
panded in 7 foreign markets. 


Page 1, col. 1 
Foreign Relations 


Department of State receives statement 
from embassy in Paris on German plans to 
| increase size of army. 


Forestry 


Southern forest experiment station proving 
benefit to nearby States. 


’ Page 2, col. 4 


|\Government Finance 


President Hooved \denied, that he had | Page 4, col. 3} otanke statement of the United States 
, s estion and! Pennsylvania Department of Banking pro- ° 
— ee ~~ =: —— | tecting mortgagors, says Secretary Gordon. | . Page 7, col. 3 
added, “The fact that they differ from Daae. 7, ool a Hi | 
with my views does not necessarily con- Loans outstanding in Federal Reserve | “SI2@¢WAaySs 
stitute ‘political activity’ under the law | System lowest in 13 years, says Federal| Traffic safety signs for -city streets and 


which forbids such action.” At the same|]! Reserve Board. 
time the President directed that Mr./||) 
Kerr be reinstated in his position at once | 
which Walter F. Brown, Postmaster Gen- 
eral, in a letter to the President advised ||| 
had been done. The correspondence on 
the subject between President Hoover, Mr. 
Campbell and Postmaster General Brown, | 
made public Sept. 2 by the White House, | }| 
follows: i} 

My dear Mr. Postmaster General: In 
the press this morning it is stated: “Gov- 
ernment employes and their families are 
prohibited from expressing publicly their 
views on the soldiers’ bonus, under a new !]! 
regulation promulgated by the Civil Serv- 
ice Commission.” 

Upon seeing this I addressed the at- 
tached letter to the Chairman of the Civil 
Service Commission, and have the enclosed 
reply from him. It is apparent, therefore, | 
that no such action has been taken by; 
the Commission. 

The press article further states that in 
removing one Ben H. Kerr from the post 
office at Gary, Ind., the charge was mad? 
against him “that he introduced a bonus 
resolution at a meeting of the American 
Legion at Crown Point, Ind., on March 6, 
contrary to the expressed wish of the 
President who considers such legis!ation 
harmful to the country at this timc.” 

As you are aware, I have never made 
any such suggestion as to this or any other 
public question in its relation to the con- 
duct of Government employes. The fact 
that they differ with my views does not 
necessarily constitute “political activity” 
under the law which forbids such action. 

In order that there may be no mis- 
understanding or misrepresentation in this 
matter. I consider that Mr. Kerr should 
be reinstated in the Post Office Service at 
Yours faithfully, 

(Signed) HERBERT HOOVER. 
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United States Office of Education. 
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General Hines reviews status of war risk 
insurance. 
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| Foreign exchange rates at New York. 
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Leather and Its Products 


Netherlands increase imports of leather. 
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Market Statistics 


Greater activity predicted on wool mar- 
kets to fill replacement needs. 


‘ are prohibited from 


your letter of the 2d instant, relative to 
the dismissal of Clerk W. H. Kerr from 
the postal service at Gary, Ind., I have 
the honor to inform you that the file in 
the Kerr case discloses several serious in- 
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1 Rates for compulsory auto lability insur- 
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| inancial problems of education in Ken-_ 
|} tucky analyzed by agent of Rural School 
| Education, Department of Education, Com- 
monwealth of Kentucky. 
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Bases of value for assessment of ad valorem 
| duties on imports as applied in foreign 
countries reviewed by United States Tariff 
Commission. 
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traced from organization in 1863. 
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Department. 
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The President’s day at the Executive Ofi- 
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Tariff developments abroad during week. 
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American importers in Germany protest 

higher German tariff, and discussion con- 

tinues in respect to French restriction on 
fruit imports, Says State Department. 
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System of prison parole as operated in 
| California explained by Chairman of Cali- 
| fornia Board of Prison Terms and Paroles. | 
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Action restricting expression of views on 
{bonus by Government employes is denied. 
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| Daily production of electricity shown to 
be increasing. 
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Wholesale price trends of silk and rayon 
as recorded by Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
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Mark “Tangie” held registrable for hosiery 
despite prior registration of “Tangee’ for 
various toilet articles; George W. Luft Co., 


Page 3, col. 4| Inc. v. Integrity Hosiery Co.; Commissioner 
~ of Patents. 
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| Santa Fe Railroad land dispute urged by 
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burial vault industry. 
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Railroads permitted by the Interstate Com- 

merce Commission to revise rates on bitu- 
minous slack. 
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General Hines reviews status of war risk 
Page 1, col. 7| insurance. 

Rulings in rate cases and examiners’ re- 
ports announced by Interstate Commerce 
Commission. 
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Wholesale price trends of silk and rayon 
as recorded by Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
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Freight rate complaint filed by South 

Carolina Asparagus Growers’ Association 

against Boston & Maine and other railroads. 
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Canadian Pacific and Canadian National 

Railways reduce rates on livestock carried 
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Page 6, col. 1 Denials of awards in compensation cases 
,,. St. Paul Union Stockyards Co. protests | increase in North Carolina. wee 6. 0 2 
onde. privileges” alleged to be diverting Odd jobs declared exempt from’ work- 
Page 2, col. 5 par He compensation liability in Pennsyl- 

vania. 
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Retailing . South Dakota Insurance Commissioner to 
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fractions of the postal laws and regula- i 

tions warranting severe disciplinary ac- S ] f 

tion. However, since the record raises the | upp 1és 0 

right of postal employes freely to express 

their views upon public matters, a right as 

to which there should be no question, I am 

directing the reinstatement of Clerk Kerr. | 
Sincerely yours, 
(Signed) 


Crabs . 
Are Noted in Alaska 


Commercial Operations for 
Edible Type Are Fore- 


seen 








WALTER F. BROWN. | 





Thomas E. Campbell, 
Service Commission: 

My Dear President Campbell: I notice 
in the press this morning a statement 
that “Government employes and their 
families are prohibited from expressing | 
publicly their views on the soldiers’ bonus, | Nome, Alaska, might be able to supply a 
under a new regulation promulgated by | considerable amount of the American de- 
the Civil Service Commission.” mand for crab meat, now met largely 


I cannot believe that this is true, and | py imports from Japan and Russia, ac- 
would be glad to have a statement from 


President, Civil 





you upon it |cording to a Department of Commerce 
Yours faithfully, | statement Sept. 1. Fishing interests be- 
(Signed) HERBERT HOOVER. / lieve commercial fisheries could be es- 





tablished in Alaska to can and market 
the crab meat. 

The statement follows in full text: 

} What may prove to be of some eco- 
, Pro expressing publicly | nomic importance to the fishing indus- 
their views on the soldiers ‘bonus, under}, | : d 
a new regulation promulgated by the Civil | “Y of the United States is the report by 
Service Commission.” 

On behalf of my colleagues I wish to 
state that the Commission has not promul- lof reputedly large quantities of edible 
gated a new regulation in this matter, P 
and that in fact there has been no sub-| Crabs along the shore at King Island, 
mission to the Commission of any case from where she has just returned after 
which would require decision as to whethe: | SPending the Winter, according to a re- 
activity by Government employes at Amer- port from the Alaska Chamber of Com- 
ican Legion meetings in favor of bonus | ™erce, Juneau. 
legislation would fall within the regula- Imports of Crabs Cited 
tions originally promulgated by President! Bringing back several dozen boxes of 
Roosevelt against certain classes of politi-| crabs which™$She had canned, Miss Ross 
cal activity by classified civil service em-| believes that there is a sufficient quantity 
ployes of the Federal Government. to offset to a large extent the necessity of 

I have the honor to be, Very respect-|jimportations of canned crabs. Fishing 
fully, interests believe that commercial fisher- 

(Signed) |ies could be established there to can and 

(See market the product. 
® | Imports of canned crab meat, paste and 
Rumania Imposes Tax sauce, from Japan in 1931, totaled 8,390,- 
On Unmarried Persons 544 pounds, valued at $3,449,065, as com- 
pared with imports in 1930 of 9,491,175 

The Government of Rumania has re-| pounds, valued at $4,188,474; while ship- 
centiy introduced a tax on 


men and women between the ages of 30/ 1,799,093 pounds, valued at $523,899, as 


My dear Mr. President: I, too, noticed 
in the paper this morning the statement 
quoted by you in note of even date that 


i sas | 
“Government employes and their families 


THOMAS E. CAMPBELL. 





and 65. This law does not apply to | compared with imports in 1930 of 2,966,- 
priests, monks and other persons pro- | 024 pounds, valued at $861,705. 
hibited by law from marrying. The tax, | 


? A > , Reindeer Herds Increase | 
which is considered small, varies with the 


person’s age; it is highest for persons be- 





King Island is located about 40 miles) 


‘ | 
tween the ages of 35 and 50. The pro |e south of Cape Prince of Wales, which 


i he eastern side of Bering Strait, 
ceeds of. the tax are to be used for hos-| ‘5 0" ‘ Nac 
pitals, clinics, health centers, and other | and is about 80 miles northwest of Nome. 
institutions intended for the checking of 


infant mortality and certain prevatent | Port also stated that many large rein- 


“ Rea . |deer herds were rounded up and counted 
Giseases. Penaities are prescribed for | guring the last month. There Was @ nore 


persons trying to evade the law. In fac- ‘ : re | 
: mal increase despite the heavy Winter's 
tories, offices, and other business estab- snow-fall, it was reported. 


lishments the responsibility for reporting 
evasions is placed on the managers.—(De- gine Sore ee ~~ 


partment of Labor.) | placer gold to date were greater than dur- 
jing the same period for the past several 
| years, the report stated. A number of 
new hydraulic plants were started this 
season, and several gold quartz ledges were 
: : ‘investigated during the month, one at 
Springfield, Ill, Sept. 2. vicinity Bluff, and two in Snake River 
Governor Emmerson has called another | Valley. 
special session of the Legislature to enact| Efforts are being made to discover the 
relief legislation mother lode which produced the rich beach 


Illinois Governor Calls 
Special Relief Session 


Large quantities or edible crabs near | 
| was made available: 


When the city delivery postal service 
was organized in 1863, only nine cities re- 
ceived this select privilege—a far cry from 
today’s system where nearly every hamlet 
has its own mail carriers, according to 
official records of the Post Office De- 
partment, made public Sept. 2. 


The following additional information 











unmarried | ments from Russia in 1931 amounted to} 


Under the Act of May 8, 1794, the ap- 
pointment of letter carriers was author- 
ized. They were premitted to be em- 
ployed at such post offices as the Post- 
master General might direct, and for the 
delivery of each letter the carrier re- 
ceived two cents. This law was reen- 
acted with minor modifications in 1810, 
| 1825, 1836 and 1851. 
quired carriers to give vond and allowed 
them a fee of one cent each for the de- 
|livery of newspapers and two cents for 
}each letter collected. 


The present form of city delivery serv- 


| ice, distinguished from its predecessor by 
Miss Frances Ross, daughter of the Coast|the designation “free,” went into opera- | 


Guard Captain Ross, at Nome, Alaska,|tion July 1, 


jage on local letters should yield a sum 
;more than sufficient to pay all the ex- 
|penses of the carrier system. 


Nine cities were selected in which this 
service was established—Boston, Baltimore, 
| Brooklyn, Cincinnati, Cleveland, New York, 
| Philadelphia, St. Louis and Washington, 
D. C. Later, it was extended to embrace 
66 cities, with the employment of 685 car- 
riers, the service 
ment a t?tal of $317,061.22. 

Joseph ¢ William Briggs, a window de- 
livery clerk in the post office at Cleve- 
land, Ohio, is given credit for 
| conceived the idea and putting into effect 
|the free delivery service now enjoyed by 
practically every city of any size through- 
out the United States. Briggs worked 
out a plan of mail delivery and collection 
to better serve the public and with the 


| cooperation of the pastmaster at Cleve- 


Growth of Mail Delivery Service in Cities 
Is Traced From Its Organization in 1863 


The Act of 1836 re- | 


1863, under the provisions | 
| of the Act of March 3 of that year. This 
|Act fixed the annual salary of a letter 
;carrier at $800 and not to exceed $1,000. | 
| It permitted the establishment of the serv- 
ice at offices where the income from. post- | 


costing the Govern- | 


having | 





Brazilian Decree Limits 
Industrial Working Hours | 


A recent decree by the President of 
Brazil makes provision for an eight-hour 
day, a 48-hour week, and Sunday rest in 
all industrial establishments. The daily 
work is to be done between 5 a. m. and 
10 p. m., but exceptions are permitted. 
The provision as to daily hours does not 

pply to persons engaged in executive or 
supervisory work or holding confidential 


positions; nor does it apply to members 
of the same family as the employer en- 


land acted as the first letter carrier in 
that city. 

In recognition of his special interest in 
this service and his great success in the} 
undertaking the Posimasier General ap- 
pointed him special agent for the instal- 
i lation of city free delivery service through- 
out the country, a work which took him 
six years to complete. Briggs also de- 
signed the first carrier uniform. He died 
in Cleveland in 1872 and the Ohio Society 


of New York erected a tablet in his mem- 
ory in the Cleveland post office in 1921. | aged in manual work. Temporary excep- 
, b . | tions are also permitted in other cases. A 
Legislation enacted by Congress in 1873 | permanent 10-hour day and 60-hour week 
| restricted the free delivery service to cities|is permitted by agreement between em- 
of not less than 20,000 within the delivery | Ployers and workers. 
lof the post office. The next year the min-|, The decree does not apply to agricul- 


: : ture, maritime trades, transporation, | 
imum population was placed at 30,000.) mining, and the operation of Prederal, | 
The Act of Feb. 21, 1879, provided that/ State, or municipal public utilities in | 


letter carriers should be employed at every 


city containing a population of 50,000 and 
might be so employed at any place of 
/not less than 20,000 population within the 
corporate limits of such cities or at of- 
fices which produced a gross revenue for 
the preceding fiscal year of not less than 
$20,000. 

| Then the Act of Jan. 3, 1887, required 
| letter carriers to ye employed in every in- 
corporated city, village or borough con- 


i In Rio Grande Revised 
taining a population of 50,000 and per- 
|mitted their employment in places of 10, 


The Mexican fruit-worm quarantine | 
000 or more en or in ae Aya | regulations restricting the shipment. of | 
Ing @ gross post ollice revenue Of Nov less | pranefruit, oranges, and other~ fruits 


than $10.000 during the preceding fiscal | ; 

year. This law is in effect today. |from the lower Rio Grande Valley of 
The growth of the city delivery service) Texas have been revised by Secretary 

in the sixty-nine years since it was first| Hyde, effective Sept. 1. 

established has been tremendous. In : : 

1863 a force of but 685 carriers in 66 _They aOy provide for sterilization of 

cities was employed, at a cost of a little | Citrus fruits whenever conditions require 

more than $300,000. At the close of the) it, authorize limitation of permits as to 

| fiscal year ended June 30, 1930, uhere were | destination, and require that 1 - 

;employed by Uncle Sam 53,762 letter car- < tt mile 


charge of private firms. Working con- 
ditions in these industries will be deter- | 
mined by special regulations. 

The decree evidently applies to the en- 
tire territory of Brazil, as there is no 
statement to the contrary—(Department 
of Labor.) 





Fruit-worm Quarantine 








ference at Ottawa announced the signing 
of 12 bilatetal agreements by the partici- 
pants. In return for increased tariff pref- 
erences and other import facilities on vari- 


600 Which Actually Are 
| Trusts Engaging in All 


—————SS e in Tariffs Rise of System 


|in 1930 were about 11 per cent of total pranches 


ous groups of products from the different 
Dominions, mainly manufactured goods, | 
the United Kingdom undertakes to levy | 


Lines of Business | 


Manchuria now has about 600 ‘chain 


duties on foreign (non-Empire) _im- | stores, which actually are trusts engaging 
ports of wheat. corn, copper, etc.; tO) in economic activites of all kinds, accord- 
control by quotas the importation | 


Cf meats and later possibly also dairy |ing to a Department of Commerce state- 
products; to maintain the recently| prs lls poe ee out 
imposed duties against certain foreign | So0e of them ba pA rere havin 
commodities; and to continue the duty- been started by military leaders or ce 
free admission of specific lists of products high ; fficials t trol tain lin f 
irom the Dieseteians. gh officials to control certain es 0 
Most of the agreements are to last five | por ba _ Gattichs 9a6 Cave 
sey / sonal funds. 
years, and have as their primary purpose | ai . 
to increase the purchases from each other | Pa ee ee ee a hao” 
of many commodities now largely supplied system, cne of the most important in- 
to the various British areas from outside fluences in the ial devel t of 
the Empire. The inter-Dominion agree- Manchuri ee aan rae ae 
ments provide for similar increased pref- eins ‘kind bone or Se ted . bin : 
erences on groups of products of special | ,: oe a ao ere 
interest to the particular areas. tions or trusts in the fullest sense of the 
Belgium has imposed quotas on imports word, since they attempt to include eco- 
of automobiles. Denmark és to continue | Borne activities of all kinds, from . 
its import-restriction system, with certain ducing — materials to merchandising 
changes.—(Department of Commerce) | the finished products, according to a re- 
|port to the Commerce Department from 
* S | Assistant Trade Commissioner C. E. 
Irish Cement Tariff | Christopherson, Mukden. 
p ;in Chinese, has developed in Manchuria 
°,° ° | under Chinese auspices until now there 
ritis xportation |are approximately 600 lien hao chain 





Started about 60 years ago, the chain- 


| Started 60 Years Ago 
store system, or “lien hao,” as it is called 
stores in Manchuria. 


_——- Dairen has 67 stores; Liaoyang, 4; 
; . | Yingkou, 45; Mukden, 121; Kaiyuan, 11; 
Opportunity for Belgium | Ssupingkai, 40; Harbin, 128; Kungchuling, 
And Other Countries Is {Ses Antung, 86; and Changchun, 54 stores, 


' a he report stated. 
Seen in Placing of Duty 


While some of the “lien hao” are semi- 
° one official organizations, started by military 
Against British Product 


leaders or other high officials who wished 

to control certain lines of trade in their 
The recent duty of 20 per cent adjdistrict and thus obtain personal funds, 

valorem imposed by the Irish Free State|the majority of the organizations are 

on British cement, will probably result | nonofficial and purely commercial. 

in the loss by Great Britain of a major Organization of Chains 

portion of its sizable trade with that coun- Many of the chains consist of a num- 

try, according to the Commerce Depart-| ber of independent participators in co- 

ment’s Minerals Division. operative buying and selling organizations 
All of the Free State’s cement is im-|rather than of individual units in one 


ported, and for a number of years about | large concern, as is common in the United 
60 per cent has come from Great Britain. | States. 


In 1931 the total imported was 1,349,332 Some of the leading “lien hao” now op- 
barrels, indicating that Great Britain wil¥| erating in Manchuria, having large capi- 
hereafter lose an annual sale of about | tal invesements are the following: 

800,000 barrels, which will be a noticeable; Tung Yung Mao: foremost imoprt and 
reduction. Cement exports of Great! export concern in North and South Man- 
Britain were recorded as 3,968,320 barrels! churial in business for more than 60 
in 1931, a drop of 2,243,614 barrels from | years and has excellent reputation; con- 
the 6,211,934 barrels exported in 1930, sO) qucts silver mint; sieadily enlarging its 
that while exports to the Irish Free State | activities, and now possesses about 20 
located in Yingkou, Dairen, 
shipments, in 1931 they formed about 20 Kaiyuan, Kungchungling, Tienchuangtia, 


per cent of all foreign sales of cemgnt. |Changchun, Taolu, and Changcaiwan, as 
The new duty, which is applied only | wel] as one in Canton. 


against Great Britain, should open the Produce Sales Gensuk 








door to other countries, particularly, it 
is thought, to Belgium, which has been 
the second largest source of Irish cement 
since 1927. Up to that year France held 
second place, and though French cement 
exports have dwindled each year since, 
it appears likely that the improved op- 
portunity in Ireland will stimulate a re- 
capture of part of the lost trade. Great 
Britian’s domination of this market in the 
past has been attributed to superior 
quality of its cement, to the action of 





Tien Ho Cheng: Firmly established in 
|1910; expanded during the World War, 
|issuing drafts on Tientsin and Shanghia; 
|engages in produce sales, and has ac- 
quired bean oil and flour mills; has be- 
come very powerful among Manchurian 
‘money dealers; has branches in Kaiyuan, 
|Changchun, Taonan, Dairen, Shenyang, 
| Harbin, Shanghai and Tientsin. 

{| Yung Heng Hoa: Established by the 
|military governor of Kirin province in 








riers in 3,050 free delivery cities and they 
were receiving in salaries, along with the 
substitutes employed during the year the 


;ments of six or more containers by rail 


| freight or road vehicles must be accom- 
| 


| panied by master permits. 

| There are other changes of interest 
|to shippers also. The insect, which is 
|indigenous to and widely established in 
| Mexico, was first discovered in southern 
Texas in 1927. Mexican authorities are 
cooperating with the department in try- 


} enormous total of $146,531,671. 


\Forest Research Station 
Benefits Southern Fruits 


The Alaska Chamber of Commerce re- | 


placers and the tributary streams in the} Improvement of turpentining practices, 
early life of the Nome camp. Placer tin| controlling of soil erosion by tree plant- 
mining, formerly carried on at Cape|ing, and introduction of better methods of 
| Prince of Wales section, is completely at! reforestation are some of the benefits 
}a Stand-still now on account of the loW|which the Southern Forest Experiment 


price of the metal, the chamber’s report| Station has thus far given the South, 
| Stated. 


| —(Department of Agriculture..) 


ing to prevent infested fruit from reach- 
ing the border and to suppress such spor- | 
adic outbreaks as occur at border points. | 





;enjoying a wave of prosperity as the in- 


of an Eskimo picture continues. 


All fur 
clothing and Winter 


outfits have been 
|ployed Eskimos to make them. Teller 


dirigible Norge landed after the flight 
across the North Pole with Captain Roald 





report 


St. Paul Union Stockyards 
| Says E. L, Demmon, Director of the Sta-| 


| 


The small village of Teller, Alaska, is|tion, in his annual report. 


All the research work of the station is di- 


flux of people connected with the filming | rected toward developing knowledge and 


practices which will maintain and extend 
the richly productive forests of the South 


jpurchased from local dealers, who em-jregulate stream flow, combat destructive 


erosion of agricultural land, and find 


| was made famous as the town where the | more and better economic uses for the 
| South's forest products. 


The Station's 
immediate field of service includes Flor- 


Amundsen and Colonel Umberto Nobile. Alida, Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi, Lou- | 
| model Eskimo village is being constructed |isiana, the southern half of Arkansas, and | extended by the rail lines to other public | 
for the picture, according to the Alaskan |eastern Texas and Oklahoma.—(Depart-|stockyards and nonmarket points in the | 


ment of Agriculture.) 


Protests ‘Rate Privileges’ 


| The St. Paul Union Stockyards Com- 
)pany, operating a public stockyards at 
South St. Paul, Minn. in a complaint 





|and 25 other carriers made public by the 


| Interstate Commerce Commission Sept. 2, 
jalleged that livestock has been diverted 
|from its yards because of rate privileges 


West with which it competes. a 


| (I. C. C. 25449) against the Alton Railroad | 


| 


| 










: ZA | 1898; besides engaging in ordinary bank- 
a ence nel tna te the en: business, the bank has come to engage 
, . ; ; in money exchanging, wholesaling, mer- 
— of active agencies in Irish | chandising, electric lighting, and lumber- 
In 1931 there was completed in Dublin | ao ae ee 
a factory for the manufacture of all kinds | than 5O branches in all aa om ‘Man 
of concrete products, and the carrying | churia a 
out of large and small contracts indicates 7 3 
successful operation thus far. Within the | ssdett chpaetaation noah ae 
last. year, as a result of surveys, there has Tsit: ih. ital of Heil k This 
been advocated the grater use of con-|,; et, Sees a SEUNE SOS. 
crete in highway construction. It ap- | lien nao operated light companies at 
pears reasonable to expect a continued | T/tsinar pn ge k oe 
increase in cement consumption for this | ower; gold mines along the Han and 
purpose, or at least the maintenance of — rivers: Senter enternrinss ‘tm 
the present level—(Department of Com- , TP 


merc.) [Continued on Page 3, Column 1.) 
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Cotton Price Rise 
+. Declared Due to 
;. (Reduction in Crop 


Advances in Securities and 
Commodities Also: Fac- 
tors, Says Department of 
Agriculture 

The recent advance in cotton prices has 


been due “in no small measure to the 
prospect for a crop about 5,800,000 bales 


| 
‘Chairman Fort Asserts That a Permanent 
| System Is to Be Developed 





| [Continued from Page 1.] 


|sociations of America wished it and even 
| more largely because the building and loan 
| associations of America had become a 
|main part of our financial structure. 


The fundamental soundness of the 
| theory of your plan of operation has just 
| passed through the supreme test of three 


‘Directs Revocation of Licenses 
Of Traffic Law Violators 


In Pensylvania 


Harrisburg, Pa., Sept. 2. 


Expressing doubt that stricter motor ve- 
: , hicle drivers’ examinations or proposals to 
to put into the same district States Of | reexamine operators would drive violators 
both types, in order that the manage. |of traific laws from the highways, Gov- 
ment level in one State might be brought ernor Gifford Pinchot declared in. a re- 
up through contact with the other. So far) cent radio address that he is going to 
as it was possible, having regard to dis-|see to it that “crazy driving” such as 
tance and convenience, we formulated our | improper passing “stops for good and all 
districts upon these principles. lin Pennsylvania.” : 

When it came to the selection of cities, | 


| 


| 


| 
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Local Financing of Communities |Gov. Pinchot Orders England Orders 
Is Sought by Home Loan Board 5#e Auto Driving 


Increased Duties 


For 10 Classes’ 
5 ear | 


Australia Lowers Rates as| 
_ Much as One-third and 
Lifts Import Bars, Says. 
Department of Commerce | 


[Continued from Page 1.) | 


He has given orders, | ceiving sets; aluminum and enamel ware 


Cs EE 


PRESIDENT’S DAY 
At the Executive Offices 


Sept. 2, 1932 

10 a. m.—Brig. Gen. Frank T. Hines, 
Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs, 
called to discuss veterans’ matters. 

10:30 a. m. to 12 m—The President 
met with the Cabinet. (Cabinet meet- 
ings are held regularly on Tuesday and 
Friday of each week.) 

12:30 p. m.—Francis E. Berry, Jr., of 
Boston, Mass., called to pay his respects. 

12:45 p. m.—The President was pho- 
tographed with members of the Gamma 
Sigma Fraternity. 

3:30 p. m.—The President left for a 
week-end trip at his fishing camp on 


Pace 3 


Five-day Week 
With Fair Wages 
_ As Basis Urged 


‘Spreading Thin’ of Low 
Pay Would Not Bring Re- 
lief, Says Director of Fed- 
eral Women’s Bureau 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
economic structure to its very founda- 


less than last year, although the advance: years of continuous depression. With the he said, to the State Highway Patrol to| (formerly restricted by quota); and a list| the Repidan River in Virginia 


| again u.Ways regarding convenience where | 
in prices of securities and other commodi-| test of the theory has come also the test 


r\ tions. ‘ 
conditions permitted, we adopted a similar | 


crest of a hill, on a blind curve or at &\ cluding cast iron pipes and fittings; in- | A real five-day week is the only safe 


& 


> 


ties, the continued heavy exports, and in- | 


creased sales of cotton textiles have also 
been important factors,” the Department 
of Agriculture stated Sept. 2. 

The advance prior to the release of the 
crop report by the Department of Agri- 
culture, on Aug. 8, was “apparently due in 
part” to the advance in prices of stocks 
and other commodities. 

The statement follows in full text: 


With the 1932-33 cotton crop forecast at | 


11,306,000 bales and a carry-over in the 
United States of 9,585,000 bales, the ap- 
parent supply of American cotton as of 
Aug. 1 for domestic consumption and ex- 
port during 1932-33 is 20,891,000 bales com- 
pared with a final 1931-32 supply of 23,- 
361,000 bales, says the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics, Department of Agri- 
culture. The carryover was the larges* 
on record, but the increase for the year 
has been more than offset by a reduc- 
tion in the size of the current crop. 

A total world supply of American cot- 
ton of 24,200,000 bales to 24,600,000 bales 
for the 1932-33 season is indicated by 
current carryover and crop forecasts. The 
world supply a year ago was about 
25,900,000. 

Consumption Declines 

Cotton consumption is reported to have 
declined to new low levels in July, but 
domestic exports in that month were 25 
per cent more than in June, 73 per cent 
larger than in July a year ago, and, with 
the exception of 1921. “were perhaps the 
largest on record for the month.” Total 
exports for the 12 months are reported at 
8,700,000 bales or almost 2,009,000 bales 
more than in the 1930-31 season. 

The recent advance in cotton prices is 
attributed by the Bureau “in no small 
measure to the prospects for a crop about 
5,800,000 bales less than last year, al- 
though the advance in prices of securi- 
ties and other commodities, the contin- 


ued heavy exports, and increased sales of | 


cotton textiles have also been important 
factors.” 


Quarantine Measures 


For Packing Material 


Hearing Set on ‘Infestation by 
Vegetable Straw 


A public hearing to consider possible 
quarantine measures affecting the move- 
ment into or within the United States 
of certain packing materials of plant ori- 
gin capable of carrying dangerous plant 
diseases and insect pests has been called 
for Oct. 26 by the Secretary of Agriculture, 
according to an announcement Sept. 2 by 
the Department of Agriculture. 

The list of materials which is to be 
considered includes rice straw and sev- 
eral which are already the subject of quar- 
antine measures such as corn, cotton, 
Sugarcane and bamboo, according to the 
statement, which follows in full text: 

A public hearing has been called by the 
Secretary of Agriculture, to be held in 
Washington, D. C., Oct. 26, 1932, to con- 
Sider possible quarantine measures affect- 
ing the movement into or within the 
United States of certain packing materials 
of plant origin capable of carrying dan- 
gerous plant diseases and insect pests. 

Various plants and plant products used 
as packing materials in connection with 
ordinary commercitai shipments from 
abroad are known to constitute a distinct 
danger to the agricultural interests of this 
country on account of the plant diseases 
and insects which they may carry with 
them. An outstanding example, says the 
Bureau of Plant Quarantine, is rice straw, 
used frequently for packing foreign pot- 
tery, and which has been repeatedly 


found at entry to be infested with the| 


rice stem borer, Chilo simplex. There are 
aiso some 80 to 90 plant diseases of rice 
known abroad which are as yet absent 
from the continental United States. For 
many of these, packing straw provides a 
dangerous means of introduction. 

This hearing is called with the rice 
Straw situation especially in mind, but 
the Department is also taking advantage 
of the occasion to review various other 
packing materials the safety of which may 
be likewise questioned, so that the whole 
subject may be given complete considera- 
tion at one time. The Bureau hopes that 
the information presented at this hearing 
will enable the Department to determine 
which, if any, of the materials listed 
should be excluded or restricted. 

The list of materials under considera- 
tion includes several which are already the 
Subject of special quarantine measures 
(corn, cotton, sugarcane, bamboo). These 
are included for t&e sake of completeness, 
and as well to determine whether or not 
they should be covered by any special 
packing material restrictions. 

It is noted also that consideration of 
the subject of packing materials in gen- 
eral is needed to bring the regulation of 
materials used in packing imported mer- 
chandise into better accordance with the 
restrictions which have long been in ef- 
fect for packing materials used with im- 
ported plants under Quarantine 37, the 
Nursery Stock, Plant and Seed Quarantine. 

Because of the provisions of the Plant 
Qurantine Act it is necessary that this 
problem of packing materials be considered 
separately for foreign countries and for 
the Territories of Hawaii and Puerto Rico; 
hence notices of hearing covering both 
phases of the subject have been issued, 
though the hearings will be held concur- 
rently. 


Growth of Chain Stores 
In Manchuria Outlined 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
the forests of Tungyuan, Suileng and 
Tung Pei; and boat lines from these 
Places to Tsitsihar and Harbin. 

The flour mills at Harbin, Fulachi and 
Other points are very profitable because 
of the advantage which the organization 
possesses in being able to buy wheat 
through its stores in wheat-producing 
areas. It also supplies salt to the en- 
tire North Manuchurian District, and 
has a leather factory at Tsitsihar and 
miscellaneous goods stores and kaoliang 
Spirit distilleries at Harbin and Hailun. 
This lien hao is engaged in very profitable 
business in Manchuria, its activities ex- 

to more than 15 varieties of trade 
and industry 


of your :nanagement and I think on both 
scores, you, gentlemen, may be proud of 
|the record of financial. stability and the 
meeting of obligations which building and 
jloan associations have made during the 
| depres.ion 


|Support Requested 


_By Stock Subscription 
However, the new instrumentality for 
| your use, which the Federal Home Loan 


| Bank constitutes, will fall far short both 
|of our hopes and of its true capacity to 
| serve the Nation if you do not promptly, 
|effectively and concertedly subscribe for 
the stock of the banks where your State 
laws permit, and get those laws amended 
| where they do not. 

I shall touch on certain aspects of this 
|later, but I want here and now to plead 
with you for instant and aggressive sup- 
iport of our stock subscription campaign 
|in the next 30 days. Nothing will do so 
|much to start the banks off right as sub- 
stantial initial subscriptions to stock. 
| Before getting into the discussion of the 
general policies which have actuated the 
Board and may actuate it, may I say here 
that there has prevailed in the Board to 
date very general and complete harmony 
|of purpose. I am certain that Mr. Best 


'and Mr. Bodfish will agree that at no point | 
|has the attitude of those members of the | 
| Board who are not affiliated with building | 


land loan associations been less friendly 


or less sympathetic with the problems that 
|confront you gentlemen than they have 
been themselves. 

All of us agree that ultimately the Board 
must exert such pressure as it can to im- 
prove bad practices, whether due to bad 
customs or bad management. At the pres- 


ent time, however, we are in accord that) 


we must first try to cure the toothache, 
even though that postpones the visit to 
the beauty parlor, or the gymnasium. 


Fundamental Policies 
Of Board Outlined 


The welding into this permanent institu- 
tion of the emergency features which it 
undoubtedly pessesses makes it our pri- 
mary duty—at least, so it seems to me— 
to preserve the existing structure so far 
as may be by props against the present 
storm, leaving the Strengthening of its 
foundation for more peaceful days. But 
in this we must lay sound rules of policy. 

The fundamental policies which the 
Board hopes to pursue in some directions 
can perhaps be most easily explained by 
telling you frankly the guiding principles 
we have used in settling problems on 
which our decision has already been made. 

The first of these was the division of 
the country into districts. On this point 
we would have been unable, had we so 
desired, to follow the Federal reserve dis- 
trict lines, since we were prohibited from 
dividing any State between two districts, 
but in our survey of the situation we 
found several other reasons indicating 
that it was desirable that we ignore Fed- 
eral Reserve bank district lines. 

We approached the matter of fixing the 
districts by having prepared a series of 
maps, on the faces of which was written 
|the holding of mortgages by building and 
loan associations, by savings banks and 
by insurance companies within each State, 
wherever the mortgaged property was lo- 
cated. These maps instantly showed a 
tremendous shortage of mortgage lend- 
ing capital in vast stretches of the United 
States and a correlative concentration of 
such capital in very small sections. = 

Institutions eligible for membership in 
the Heme Loan Bank System located in 
my home town of Newark, for instance, 
own more mortgages than are owned by 
like institutions in the entire country be- 
tween the Mississippi and the Pacific. Eli- 
gible institutions in that city own approxi- 
mately $2,000,000,000 of mortgages. Eli- 
gible institutions in the States of Wash- 
ington, Oregon, Utah, Idaho, Montana and 
Wyoming own only $200,000,000. Fre- 
quently in other sections, we found States 
where the mortgage-lending institutions 
had evidently been highly developed, while 
their neighbor States were absolutely de- 
pendent upon outside capital. 


Principle Followed 


In Forming Districts 


We, therefore, adopted as our first prin- 
{ciple that we would, so far as possible, 
couple in every district States possessing 
substantial mortgage landing institutions 
with States where the shortage of such 
capital existed, in the hope that through 
the viaduct afforded by the Home Loan 
Bank System, capital might be slowly 
but surely siphoned from the financially 
stronger States to the weaker. This we 
believe in time will inevitably result in 
the creation and growth in the financially 
weaker States of self-contained mortgage 
lending units, which will bring back home 
the ownership of local mortgages and will 
retain at home the vast sums of interest 
now paid to other and sometimes remote 
sections of the Nation. 

There is nothing so likely to empha- 
|size the human note in the mind of a 
creditor as personal contact—and noth- 
ing so likely to produce a real effort on 
the part of the debtor to meet his obliga- 
tions. So far as possible, for both rea- 
sons, we want to bring closér together 
the borrower and the lender of money. 


Agency Management 


In Various States 

We also found that the Federal reserve 
district lines had apparently created new 
and sometimes wholly artificial alignments 
in credit and in business. This is a Na- 
tion of 48 States and not of 12 districts 
We, therefore, determined to create new 
alignments. crossing the borders of Fed- 
eral reserve districts, to increase the con- 
tacts of the citizens of one State with 
those of others. We found that, as a 
necessary corollary of all these things, 
there were sections of the Nation whose 
business was dominated, because of their 
financial weakness, by their neighboring, 
wealthier States. We felt that it was 
sound Americanism and sound govern- 
|ment to break up the dependence of any 
State or section upon a single source of 
financial help by creating a new relation- 
ship which provided a second point of in- 
timate contact. 
| We found in some States highly devel- 
|/o2,ed management of lending institutions 
and in others, underdeveloped manage- 
ment. Wherever it was possible, we tried 


group of principles. We were, of course, 
both in districts and in cities, circum- 
scribed by those protisions of the law 
which required us to consider first the | 
convenience of the institutions eligible 
to and likely to subS¢ribe for stock in the! 
banks. The failure of many States to| 
pass enabling legislation, in contrast to the | 
action of those States which had done so, 
complicated our problems in the selection 
of bank cities in some districts. 

But, generally, we found as to cities 
what we had found as to States. There 


are approximately 20 cities which contain | 


either centrai Federal reserve banks or 
Federal land banks. Those cities generally 
are also the cities with the largest private 
banking and other financial institutions. 
Their growth as financial centers has un- 
doubtedly been promoted by the location 


| 
| 
| 


in them of the Federal reserve bank or | 


the Federal land bank. 

We felt that this was not a 20-city 
nation and that it was not in the ultimate 
interest of the Nation that it should so 
become. 


As a means, therefore, of revers- | 


ing some of the flow of money and as a| 


means of strengthening the financial 
structure of additional cities, we deter- 
|mined to place our 12 banks, without ex- 


| 


arrest every driver who passes on the /|of miscellaneous metal manufactures (in- | 


blind crossing. After being given a hear-| flexible shafting; iron and steel structural 
ing violators will have their licenses re-/| shapes; bolts, nuts and rivets, wire and 


voked for one year, he added. 


other nails); certain plated tablewares 


Governor Pinchot attributed to vanity’ and aluminum wares. | 


j}and impatience on the part of drivers 


the cause of many accidents. 


Immature Teachers 


Are Said to Prevail 
In 1-room Schools 


Nearly One-fourth Found to 
Be 20 Years of Age or 
Under for the Country as 


A Whole 


For the Nation as a whole 23.5 per cent 
of all teachers of one-room schools are 20 
years of age or younger. 

The States of West Virginia, Louisiana, 


ception, in cities that had neither a Re- 


serve nor a Land bank. 
A second reason for avoiding Federal 
eserve cities seemed to us to exist in 


(Continued on Page 7, Column 5.] 


Military Proposals 


| schools: 
| 33.6. 


Missouri, Iowa, Michigan, and Arkansas 


show, respectively, the following percent- 
ages of very young teachers in one-room 
40.6, 38.8, 37.2, 35.3, 34.5, and 
Several additional States could be 
cited as showing more than one-fourth of 


| these teachers as being 20 years of age 


Of Germany Outlined 


State Department Receives 
Statement on Plan From 
Embassy in Paris 


A statement regarding the German pro- 
posal to increase the size of the Reich 
army to that of other nations not bound 
to a certain figure by the Versailles 


Treaty, has been received by the Depart- 
ment of State from the American Embassy 
in Paris, it was stated orally by the De- 
partment of State Sept. 2. 

The Department stated that it did not 
plan to cooperate with either Great 
Britain or France in the replies which 
those nations expect to make to Germany, 
the United States not being a party to 
the Treaty of Versailles. 

At one of the sessions of the Preparatory 
Commission on Disarmament the United 
States voted for Article 53 supporting the 
obligations of all treaties affecting arma- 
ment, according to information obtained 
at the Department of State. Discussion 
in the Commission at that time centered 
around the fact that this article upheld 
the provision in the Treaty of Versailles 
limiting Germany to an army of 100,000 
men, it was stated. 

However, the American Ambassador to 
Belgium, Hugh S. Gibson, stated that the 
United States in voting for the British- 
proposed article had in mind naval treaties 
and that the American vote had no con- 
nection with the question under discus- 
sion, namely, that of the Versailles Treaty. 

Test of Article 53 


Article 53 and of Ambassador Gibson’s 
remarks, made pudlic by the Department 
of State, follow in full text: 

Article 53.—The present Convention shall 

not affect the provisions of previous 
treaties under which certain of the High 
Contracting Parties have agreed to limit 
their land, sea or air armaments, and have 
thus fixed in relation to one another their 
respective rights and obligations in this 
connection. 
The following High Contracting Parties 
* * signatory to the said treaties de- 
clare that the limits fixed for their arma- 
ments under the present Convention are 
accepted by them in relation to the obli- 
gations referred to in the preceding para- 
graph, the maintenance of such provi- 
sions being for them an essential condi- 
tion for the observance of the present 
Convention. 

The Hon Hugh Gibson (United States 
of America).—‘“I rise to explain the vote 
of the American delegation. I propose to 
vote jor the British amendment. I wish 
to make it clear that this vote will be 
on grounds having no connection with the 
question which has been under discussion. 
As the representative of a Power already 
definitely bound by two naval treaties, I 
am concerned that somewhere in our Con- 
vention it be clearly stated that ofr naval 
treaties remain a binding force.” 


* 


Chemists Raise Value 
Of Peat as Fertilizer 


Patent Issued on Process for 
Treating Natural Product 


A public-service patent (No. 1858230) 
has been granted by the United States 
Patent Office to G. P Walton and R. F. 
Gardiner, chemists of the Bureau of 
Chemistry and Soils, on a process for 
increasing the chemical fertilizer value of 
natural peat by chemical treatment. The 
scientific work leading to the patent was 
begun in the fertilizer and fixed-nitrogen 
investigation unit of the Bureau and was 
completed in the Division of Soil Fer- 
tility. 

Peat in its natural form is low in fer- 
tilizer value. Even peats containing, when 
dry, as much as 4 per cent nitrogen ordi- 
narily provide very little available nutrient 
substance when applied to the soil as fer- 
tilizer in their natural chemical condi- 
tion. By the patented process the chem- 
ists have converted natural peat into a 
form analyzing as high as 30 per cent 
available plant nutrients, with 40 per cent 
organic matter, and the product is prac- 
tically nonhygroscopic. 

In the process the peat is subjected to 
the action’ of hot melt or orthophosphoric 
acid and mono-potassium phosphate and 
the mixture is later neutralized with am- 
monia. 

Because of the cost equipment necessary 
|for employing the process on a commer- 
‘cial scale the Bureau believes there will 


|}be no immediate extensive use of peat 
/as fertilizer—(Department of Commerce|) 


| part 


or younger. 

Georgia shows 21.9 per cent of these 
teachers between the ages of 
Nebraska and Arkansas show, respectively, 


} 


Removal of Surtax 


Removal of 50 per cent duty 'surtax (or 
reduction by one-third): Knitted piece 
goods other than wool; apparel generally; 
certain parasols and umbrellas; certain 
paints, colors, varnishes, etc.; leather 
manufactures including belting and foot- 
wear; printed matter including catalogues, | 
price lists and stationery; bags, trunks, 
purses, etc.; brooms, carpet sweepers and | 
household vacuum cleaners; certain brush 
ware; and straw envelopes. | 

Duty Reductions by Varying Amounts: | 
Matches; certain cotton yarns, and cotton 


;and woolen piece goods; wearing apparel; 


| making, 


| chinery 


towels and toweiing; certain iron and 
steel tubes and pipes; dairy appliances and 
equipment; certain machinery for cement 
road making, stone crushing; 
cranes and conveyors; machines and ma- 
not otherwise specified in the 


| tariff; piston rings, pins and valves for | 


| internal combustion engines; 


motors and 


}certain other dynamo electric machines; 


17 and 18. | 


17.2 and 12.4 per cent in these age groups. 


Some Teaches Under 16 


A considerable number of the teachers | 


of rural schools are not yet 16 years old. 
For the Nation as a whole, 0.2 per cent of 


the teachers of one-teacher schools are of | 


this very youthful age. 

Wisconsin shows 1 per cent in this 
group, Massachusetts and Arkansas each 
shows 0.8 per cent, California 0.7 per cent, 
and Illinois 0.6 per cent. Twelve of the 
other States show persons 16 years or 
younger employed in the one-teacher 
schoois. 

Other detailed evidence could be cited 
to show the extreme youth of a large part 
of the teaching staff of one-teacher 
schools. The brief discussion will serve to 
point out that the matter of the youth of 
the candidate is still a problem of real 
concern in the rural schools, and that this 
problem is largely limited to the smaller 
rural schools. ; 

Lack of Supervision 

It is pertinent to question the wisdom of 
permitting such young teacMers to be em- 
ployed in the rural schools, especially 
when it is remembered that they are 
largely without supervision, that their 
tasks are particularly responsible and 
complex, and that,the future of the child 
is so largely in their hands. 

Instead of putting these immature be- 
ginners in a teaching situation where in 
a large number of cases they must be the 
sale arbiters of the child’s school life, 
would it not be wiser to place young be- 
ginners in the larger schools where they 
could have the guidance of supervisors or 
associates and where the resposibility for 
the child’s educational development is 
shared with one or more _ persons?— 
(United States Office of Education.) 


x 


plain clear sheet glass; jewelry and fancy 
boxes; and certain vessels trading or em- 


basis on which to reconstruct for the 


America Importers 
future. A shorter work schedule with fair 


In Germany Protest | returns for services is socially and eco- 
n > |nomically sound. It means more general 
Higher German Tariff 


employment for everybody, more regular 
| work for those employed, greater effi- 
ciency on the job, more leisure for workers 
Continuation of Discussion |} to lead better-balanced lives and to con- 

Pe | sume certain kinds of goods, and increased 
On French Restriction ON | purchasing power and development of 


Fruit Reported by Am. , home markets. A shorter work week is 
| especially important for women in indus- 
bassador Edge | try, the great majority of whom up to 
eg _ {the present have had a schedule in ex- 
Several American business houses in| cess of 48 hours, according to Women’s 
Germany have protested to the American | Bureau studies. 
Embassy in Berlin against the German | Adjustment Declared Essential 
tariff increases due to go in effect, Sept. 8, | Adjustment of work hours to work 
it was stated, Sept. 2, at the Department| methods through a five-day week is logi- 
of State. | cal and essential. The best way to man- 
The Department also said that the | 28¢ our system of mass production with 
American Ambassador to France, Walter| machines doing more and more work is not 


: ee : }to have fewer and fewer workers but 
E. Edge, had reported on his discussions shorter and shorter hours. Failure to 


with French officials regarding the impor-' grasp this fact caused a serious piling up 





tation of fruit. 


ployed in Australian waters. | 
List Described as Tentative 
Waiver of Primage Duty (usually 10) ae : 
per cent ad valorem): Barbed wire and Paris regarding & new commercial —— 
wire netting; certain agricultural, horti-| between the United States and France, 
cultural and viticultural machinery and/it was stated orally at the Department 


implements and parts (including cotton | of State, although there have been no 


gins, cultivators, harrows and plows; |... developments. 


churns, cheese presses and dairy coolers; | vere ’ ; , 
reaper threshers and harvesters, strippers,| Restrictions against importation of 
reapers and binders, and mowers). | fruit have been imposed under the quota 
The precise —— eo ye |plan, whereby only a certain amount of 

these various classes are presented as ten- | ‘a : 
tative and subject to some revision and fruit is permitted to enter France from 
addition when the full text is received.| each country, it was explained. The re- 
Increases Announced | striction has particularly effected Ameri- 


: . (can fruit, however, due to the fact that 
Effective Sept. 6, increased duties are 


) € : | this country has been increasing its fruit 
to be imposed in the United Kingdom on) imports into France materially. 


canned cherries, candied fruit peel, meat) 

and poultry pastes and sausages, leather | ri Protest of ~— Rates 

gloves, printer’s ink, varnishes, lacquers, | nnouncements by the Department of 
and enamels, certain wrapping papers, | State follow in full text: 

hair combs, screws, and scissors, according} Ambassador Sackett telegraphed the 
to a radiogram received in the Depart- | Department of State Thursday afternoon 
ment of Commerce from Commercial At- | (Sept 1) to report that several American 
tache William L. Cooper dated at London, | business men had protested to the em- 


Commerce Treaty Considered 
Discussions have been continuing in 


Sept. 2. 

The new general tariff rates, applying 
to imports from all non-British sources 
on the products mentioned above (con- 
verted into American units) include: A 
duty of 25 per cent ad valorem, in addi- 
tion to the existing specific rates, ranging 
from 1.1 to 1.8 cents per pound, depend- 
ing on sugar content, on cherries, glace or 
crystallized; and from .238 to 95 cent per 
pound, depending on sugar content, on 
pitted cherries, canned or bottled, in sirup; 
and the imposition of a duty of 20 per 
cent ad valorem, in adidtion to the exist- 
ing rate of 1.3 cents per pound on candied 

el, 

— new ad valorem duties, with 
existing rates in parentheses, are as fol- 
lows: Meat and poultry pastes and sau- 
sages, 30 per cent (10 per cent); leather 
gloves 30 per cent (20 per cent); printer’s 


‘ink 20 per cent (10 per cent); varnishes, 


lacquers, and enamels, 20 per cent (10 
per cent); hair combs, 20 per cent (10 
per cent); specified papers, including 
kraft, greaseproof, and glazed transparent, 


Broadcast Programs neil in Ghent 
By Plugging in on Telephone Connection 


Wired radio programs for about 25 cents {date there are approximately 2,000 such 


a month will be made available to citi- 
zens of Ghent, Belgium, who will merely 
have to plug in a loud speaker and select 
one of four stations, according to a De- 
partment of Commerce statement Sept. 2. 

A new broadcasting station will shortly 
be established capable of supplying 20,000 
subscribers. Less static, cheapness, and 
increased revenue for the city are seen as 
advantages of the system. 

The statement follows in full text: 

Citizens of the ancient city of Ghent, 
Belgium, will henceforth only have to plug 
in a loud speaker and pay about 25 cents 


a month for their radio programs, accord- | 


ing to a report to the Commerce Depart 
ment from Assistant Trade Commissioner 
C. C. Frick. Brussels. 

Reduced Cost and Less Static 


This will tend to reduce costs to the ra- 
dio listener, for there will be no sets to 
purchase and install, it was stated. Less 
statis will also result from this new de- 
velopment, since the programs will reach 
the home directly by wires. Considerable 
revenue will also doubtless accrue to the 
city, after the initial cost of installation 
has been overcome. 

A new broadcasting station will shortly 
be established in the city capable of re- 
ceiving and distributing programs on short, 
intermediate, and long waves, it was 
stated. City authorities announce the 
station will have a maximum capacity 
for serving 20,000 subscribers and antici- 
pate that 3,500 will be served immediately 
upon completion of the installation. 


Four Programs Available 


Four station programs will be made 
available by wire to the home of the radio 
subscriber, and each subscriber will be 
provided with an outlet plug and change- 
over switch for se’ection of any one of the 
four. Loud speakers may be purchased 
from the city or upon the open market. 

While the subscription rate for this 
service has not been definitely fixed, fi- 
nancing of the scheme will probably be 
fixed at a fee of 2 francs per week, it was 
stated (franc equal to about 2.8 cents 
U. S.). It is expected that the service 
will be inaugurated sometime during the 
Spring of 1933. 

City electricity is being changed over 
from direct to alternating current, and 
the old cables will be used to transmit 
the programs, thus expediting the starting 
of the service. 

Similar Systems in Use 

Similar systems have been applied in 
to other countries, notably The 
Netherlands and Switzerland, it was 
stated in the Commerce Department’s 
electrical equipment division. For in- 
stance, in Switzerland telephone subscrib- 
ers in Basel, Berne, Geneva, Zurich, Chur, 
Lausanne, Lugano, Locarno, Bellinzona 
and Montreaux, may enjoy radio broad- 
casts without actually owning a set. To 


installations in use. 

Advantages claimed by the Swiss Tele- 
graph and Telephone Administration for 
this system are: No antenna necessary, 
receptions are absolutely clear, no atmos- 
pheric disturbances, no static due to rail- 
roads or machines in the neighborhood, no 
battery is needed, there is a very simple 
receiving device, listening-in is very easy 
because sound volume can be regulated. 

There are only two broadcasting stations 
in Switzerland, one at Beromunster and 
one at Scottens. Foreign broadcasts 
are through these two stations. 


No Telephone Interference 
In the home, it is pointed out, should 


the telephone ring while the radio is on, ! 


the broadcast is automatically shut off, 
even though the receiver remains on the 
hook. After the telephone conversation is 
finished and the receiver replaced the pro- 
gram resumes. There is said to be abso- 
lutely no interference on either radio or 
telephone. All this connection and dis- 
connection takes place in the central tele- 
phone office and not at the receiving end. 

In a recent article in “Elektroindustrie,” 
an engineering paper in Switzerland, it 
was stated that the principle of trans- 
mission by telephone has been studied for 
years “and would have been introduced 
generally had not the idea prevailed that 
wireless vould supersede telephone. Pres- 
ent revival of the idea arises from the 
desire to do away entirely with static. 
Wire transmission does this. ‘Telephone 
interests should encourage the idéa.” 

Also early this year the weil-known 
Philips Radio Works at Eindhover, The 
Netherlands, stated that they had com- 
pleted tests showing the practicability of 
distributing “simultaneously several radio 
programs over the ordinary electric light 
net.” Tests showed that the progrdms 
could be sent over long distances by the 
high-voltage transmission lines, in no way 
endangering the dependability of the or- 
dinary electric net. 

Growth of Radio Distribution 

Growth of radio distribution in The 
Netherlands is one of the most interesting 
developments in the field of radio activi- 
ties, according to a recent report to the 
Commerce Department from Consul Carol 
H. Foster, Rotterdam. 

There they have what is known as a 
“radio central.” This is merely a net of 
land wires from a group of subscribers 
ranging from 80 to 1,500, connected with 
a central where radio broadcasts are taken 
from the air, passed through a good re- 
ceiver, then into an amplifier, and from 
this amplifier sent through the net of 
land wires to the subscribers of that 
central 

There are reported to be more than 
170,000 subscribers to radio centrals in 
The Netherlands, The centrals are al- 
leged to have grown because they of-| 


| bassy against the new German tariff in- 
creases which will become effective on 
Sept. 6. 

The American Ambassador to France, 
Waiter E. Edge, reported to the Depart- 
ment of State yesterday afternoon (Sept. 1) 
on the progress of discussions on Aug. 
31 with reference to the importation of 
fruit into France. Mr. Edge stated that 
there would be a further meeting next 
Tuesday. 


25 per cent (20 per cent to 15 per cent 
on heavier grades). 

Specific rates, ranging from 2.8 cents to 
4.2 cents per pound, are imposed on iron 
and steel screws for wood, and from 8.4 


cents to 12.6 cents per pound on brass! 


or copper screws for wood, replacing the 
existing duty of 20 per cent ad valorem; 
whiie a specific duty on scissors, ranging 
|from 35 cents to 52 cents per dozen pairs, 
was imposed as an alternative to the ex- 
isting rate of 20 per cent ad valorem, the 
higher duty being collected. (Conversions 
, have been made at £ equals $3.507.) 

It was also announced that, effective on 
the same date, «a drawback equal to the 
full amount of the duty paid will be 
granted on the reexportation of boots, 
shoes, dressed fur skins, wearing apparel 
of all kinds, and vegetable fiber manu- 
factures, except cotton, linen, and_ jute. 
The grant of the drawback is subject to 
the requirement that proof is furnished 
of the duty having been paid on importa- 
tion, and, in the case of goods exported 
in the same condition as imported, that 
they have not been used in the United 
Kingdom. 


Production of Corsets 
Reduced Last Year 


Decrease of 13 Per Cent in Out- 
put Valued at 64 Millions 


Corsets and allied garments valued at 
$64,353,332 were made last year in the 
United States, a decrease of 13.2 per cent 
| from the 1929 total, according to informa- 
{tion from the Census of Manufactures 
made available, Sept. 2, by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 

The total for 1931 is made up of bras- 
sieres and bandeaux-brassiers, 28,480,806, 
valued at $12,973,697; corsets, girdles and 


garter belts, 23,037,125, valued at 31,250,-| 


956; combinations, 7,190,839, valued at $18,- 
829,430; and corset accessories worth $1,- 
299,249. 

The following additional 
was provided: 

The number of establishments in the 
corset and allied garments industry de- 
creased from 213 to 188 between 1929 and 
1931, while the average number of wage 
earners declined 8.6 per cent to 12,495 and 
wages dropped off 15.6 per cent to $10,- 
507,661. 

The cost of materials, containers, fuel 
and purchased electric energy receded 18.7 
per cent to $29,280,679, and the value 
added by manufacture fell off 9.6 per cent 
to $36,850,433. 


information 


fered to the householder of modest means | 


a way of enjoying radio programs at 
slight expense. Also many people there 
do not like to “fiddle’t about with a lot 
of instruments that might make radio 
reception a pleasure or a disappointment. 

An owner of a really good receiving 
set may desire to relay programs to a 
number of houses in his neighborhood. 
He requests permission from the Dutch 
Department of Waterways, and if this is 
granted he applies to the city council, and 
then to the Post Office Directorate. He 
then connects up his house with those 
wanting radio reception. 

Detailed laws govern this system of 
transmission. There is an association 
called The Association of Owners of Radio 
Centrals, with offices at 21 Gedempte 
Gracht, Zaandam, The Netherlands, where 
meetings are held regularly. 


of the permanently unemployed and of 
unmarketable goods even before the de- 
pression and helped very materially to 
| precipitate the crisis. 


The real five-day week will help im- 
| measurably to restore the proper balance 
between production and consumption, so 
|seriously upset in the past few years 
through shortsightedness. The American 
| Federation of Labor states that from 1919 
to 1929 workers who produced 50 per cent 
more through increased use of machines 
earned only 26 per cent more in real wages. 
With an advance of 14 billion dollars in 
the value of products the income of work- 
ers rose only 6 billion. If domestic mar- 
|kets are to keep pace with the rapid 
development of productive power, the 
system of shortened working time must 
|be combined with payment of a health- 
jand-decency wage, not theoretical but 
| actual. 
| Shortening of Hours Reviewed 


For 50 years shorter work hours have 

|been a fundamental principle for prog- 
ress in labor circles. In 1926 the labor 
|movement recommended the five-day 
| week as a standard to be established in all 
industries in view of the increased produc- 
tivity of machines. Since then the five- 
day week has made a slow but steady ad- 
| vance in industry. Over a quarter of a 
|million workers were on such a schedule 
in 1929, iccording to the American Federa- 
| tion of Labor. 
| Today we find a growing enthusiasm 
; among industrialists and employers for a 
five-day week or shortened schedule in 
some form. An example of progressive em- 
| ployers who are seeking to develop a more 
| social procedure for combining increased 
|production with the greatest welfare of 
the human element is a middle-western 
manufacturer. 

In December, 1930, he changed his sched- 
|ule from three 8-hour shifts in 24 hours 
|to four 6-hour shifts. He succeeded in 
maintaining earnings through a 12% per 
cent increase in rates when the change 
| was first made and another 12% per cent 
increase a year later. He was able to in- 
|crease his working force by about one- 
fourth, and in regard to efficiency and out- 
put his experiment has been found to pay. 

Urged as Permanent Policy 


Now the finger of industrial progress 
points te the five-day week as a perma- 
nent policy. The only way to achieve 
this is through legal standardization, so 
that no employer could work his force of 
men and women beyond the schedule and 
working time would cease to be a factor 
in barter and competition. 

The legal standards for limiting the 
daily and weekly working hours for 
women that exist today in the 43 States 
having such laws are far from adequate. 
Lack of uniformity in these State laws is 
causing uneasiness among employers, 
many of whom desire to get together and 
devise fair standards as a safeguard 
against competition from firms in the 
other States. An industry cannot regulate 
| itself unless it can control competition 
within its own field, and very few indus- 
| tries in this country are so organized. 

Unfortunately there are always em- 
ployers who will seize the opportunity to 
get the better g@ competitors, just as there 
are employes who prefer overtime with 
double pay to sharing the work with those 
who are in need of employment. The 
same human trait of selfishness is behind 
each group. Through the force of the law 
the selfish minority can be kept from de- 
faeting the ends of the progressive ma- 
jority. 





Veterinary Services 


For Livestock Urged 


Value in Curtailing Loss and 
Expanding Profits Emphasized 


Veterinary service not only as a means 
of curtailing livestock losses but also in 
its newer role of increasing the profit 
capacity of the livestock for the owner 
was discussed by Dr. J. R. Mohler, Chief 
of the Bureau of Animal Industry, in @ 
radio address delivered in connection with 
a recent meeting of the American Vet- 
erinary Medical Association at Atlanta, Ga. 

Doctor Mohler said he believed this 
newer side of veterinary service is often 
overlooked. 

“Even supposedly healthy animals may 
harbor obscure ailments or parasites, and 
consequently may fail to make normal 
gains or their production may fall short 
of their “inherent capacity for produc- 
tion,” he said. 

“These facts suggest the need for better 
systems of management developed by vet- 
erinarians in consultation with animal 
|husbandmen and others.” 

Referring to the millions of dollars 
which trusting livestock owners pay out 
annually for ineffective nostrums, Doctor 
| Mohler said: 
| “Tf even half the money spent for such 
| products were invested in sound proce- 
|dures administered or directed by trained 
veterinarians, stock owners would be 
|money in pocket and their animals would 
|be healthier and in better condition.”— 


| (Department of Agriculture. 
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Validity of Tax Limitation 
Questioned in West Virginia 


Charleston, W. Va., Sept. 2| 
Two suits have been filed in the West | 


Virginia Supreme Court questioning the 
constitutionality of an act passed by the 


Trade Name Valid 
Despite Prior Use 
Of Similar Mark: sso hsiepaains ths 


{the amount of taxes levied in 1931. 
R t T ie? I | Groups of high and elementary — 
i i no angie s’ teachers from Barboursville filed separate 
ret is 8! | petitions for writs of mandamus to direct 


Allowed for Hosiery Al- | their boards of education to make suffi- | 
thou gh ‘Tan gee’ Is Use d -—_ levies to maintain the schools for 


the time stipulated in their contracts. 
On Toilet Articles Both petitions contended that the act 
Tue Grorce W. Lvrr Co., Inc., 


was unconstitutional, upon the ground 
that it would reduce the school term and 
impair the obligations of contracts en- 
v. 
INTEGRITY HosIERy Co. 
Commissioner of Patents. 


| tered into before the law was enacted. 
i een aoe ae Se 
Appeal from Examiner of Interferences. Delinquent Tax Measure 
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' Dissenting Opinion on Loan 


To Statutory Bank Liquidator 





Four Justices Oppose Ruling That State Sup- 
ervisor May Pledge Bank Assets 





The State Supervisor of Banking of 
the State of Washington, as the 
statutory liquidator of an insolvent 
State bank, has been held empowered 
by the Supreme Court of the State to 
obtain a loan from the Federal Re- 
construction Finance Corporation and 
to pledge the assets of the bank to | 
secure the loan, with the approval of 
the Superior Court in the exercise of 
its equity jurisdiction. 

The opinion of the court in the case 
of the State of Washington on the 





Opposition No. 11331 to registration of | : Pee Y 
trade mark for Hosiery, application filed Vetoed in West Virginia | 
Charlesten, W. Va., Sept. 2. | 


Dec. 29, 1930, Serial No. rn a ‘ ‘| 
. Lu 

=. aes teat taceke toe taeaetay | A bill to authorize redemption of real 

Hosiery Co ” | estate delinquent in 1931 and prior years 

Fad a oe , saat |by payment of only the amount of the- 

ae —— tax ticket has been vetoed by Governor 

Conley as unconstitutional. 


Aug. 16, 1932 

Moore, Assistant Commissioner.—The | The vetoed bill was unconstitutional, 
epposer, The George W. Luft Co. Inc.,| the Governor said, in providing that “no 
appeals from the decision of the examiner | interest fees, commissions, penalties or 
of interferences dismissing its opposition|costs of any kind whatsoever shall be 


to the registration by the applicant, In-| added to the original amount of the tax| 


tegrity Hosiery Co., of its trade mark for 
hosiery, said mark consisting of the no- | 
tation “Tangie” as represented on the | 
applicant’s drawing, and holding that the 
applicant is entitled to the registration | 
for which it has made application. | 

Neither party has filed a brief on this| 
appeal, the opposer, in support of its op- | 
position, relying upon its brief before the 
examiner of interferences, and the appli- | 
cant relying upon the decision of the) 
examiner of interferences. 

In the notice of opposition the opposer | 
states as its main ground for opposing 
registration of the applicant’s mark that 
the opposer is owner of the trade mark 
“Tangee” which has been registered in| 
the United States Patent Office as fol-| 
lows: 178543, Jan. 15, 1924; 192049, Nov. 
25, 1924; 214022, June 8, 1926; 251751, Jan. 
15, 1929; also that. the word “Tangee” 
has come to denote broadly products 
made and sold and advertised by the op- 
poser, and especially goods to be used, ap- 
plied to, and worn by women. 

In the notice of opposition the opposer 
made no contention to the effect that its 
goods have the same descriptive proper- 
ties as those of the applicant. Nor was 
any contention made that the applicant’s 
trade mark constitutes substantially the 
whole name of a corporation, which latter 
eontention is now stressed by the opposer. 

The applicant denies that its trade mark 
“Tangie” is confusingly similar to the op- 
poser’s trade mark “Tangee” and also that 
the goods of the respective parties are of 
the same descriptive properties. 





+ + 

While the cuoinie has given 12 grounds 
for its appeal, yet, as I view the case, the 
essential questions to be considered and 
decided are: first, whether the two marks 
are confusingly similar to each other; sec- 
ond, whether the goods of the respective 
parties are of the same descriptive prop- 
erties; and, third, whether the opposer 
has any legal right to contest the registra- 
bility of the applicant’s mark in view of 
an alleged trade name consisting of 
“Tangee Corporation.” 

The applicant, in support of its conten- 
tion that the mark “Tangie” is not con- 
fusingly similar to the mark “Tangee,”| 
points out that the two marks do not have 
the same appearance or the same mean- 
ing. I am of the opinion, however, that 
if the two marks were concurrently ap- 
propriated to the same goods, confusion | 
and uncertainty would be created in the 
minds of purchasers as to the origin or 
ownership of such goods. 

As to the question whether the respec- 
tive goods of the parties are of the same 
descriptive properties, it is observed that | 
the opposer’s trade mark No. 178543 is 
for “Lipstick and Rouge;” that its trade 
mark No. 192049 is for “Complexion Pow- | 
der, Face Lotions, and Nail Polishes;” that | 
its mark No. 214022 is for “Day Creams, 
Night Creams and Cleansing Creams;” 
and that its trade mark No. 251751 is for | 
“Lipstick, Cream Rouge, Compact Rouge, | 
Cleasing Massage Cream, Face Lotion, | 
etc.; whereas the applicant’s mark is for 
hosiery, as above indicated. 





+~ + + 

That toilet articles, such as those to 
which the opposer appropriates its mark, 
and hosiery, to which the applicant ap- 
propriates its mark, are not goods 
of the same descriptive properties 
has been decided by the United States 
Court of Customs and Patent Appeals in 
House of Tre-Jur, Inc., v. Combine Hosiery 
Corporation, 413 O. G 8; 49 F. (2d) 1031; 
18 C. C. P. A. (Patents) 1466. 

The opposer secins to recognize that the 
goods of the respective parties do not fall 
within the same class, but contends in 
effect that there is no evidence that the 
word “Tangee” was ever used by anyone 
for anything before its use thereof; that 
it is a distinctive, arbitrary and manufac- 
tured word; and that therefore the op- 
poser is entitled to the exclusive use of 
said word, not only as ta@the particular 
goods to which it is applied but also as to 
other goods of a distinctive nature, the 
opposer citing in support of such conten- 
tion the decision in Wall v. Rolls-Royce, 
4 F. (2d) 333, in which it was held that 
the defendant had no right to use the 
name “Rolls-Royce” as applied to radio | 
tubes where said name had acquired a rep- | 
utation in a totaily different line. 

However, the Supreme Court in Ameri- 
can Steel Foundries v. Robertson, Com- 
missioner of Patents, and Simplex Electric 
Heating Co., 342 O. G. 711; 269 U. S. 372; | 
1926 ©. D. 289, held that: | 


+ + + 

“The mere fact that one person has | 
adopted and used a trade mark on his 
goods does not prevent the adoption and 
use of the same trade mark by others on 
articles of a different description. There 
is no property in a.trade mark apart from 
the business or trade in connection with 
which it is employed.” 

And to the same effect was the decision 
in the House of ‘Tre-Jur, Inc., v. Combine 
Hosiery Corporation, supra. 

With respect to the right of the op- 
poser to be heard in opposition to the 
registration of the applicant’s mark, in 
view of the alleged trade name “Tangee 
Corporation,” I agree fully with the rea- 
soning and conclusion of the examiner of 
interferences. This question not having 
been raised by the opposer in its notice 
of opposition may not be argued by it 
at this time. It may be noted} however, 
that, as the applicant’s mark is not iden- 
tical with the alleged corporate name, the 
decision of the Supreme Court in the 
American Stee] Foundries case, supra, ap- 
plies.. In that case it was held: 

“The provision, therefore, that no mark 
consisting merely in the name of a cor- 
poration shall be registered, is to be con- 
strued in harmony with those established 
principles in respect of the appropriation 
of corporate names to which we have re- 
ferred. Where the appropriation of the 
corporate name is complete, the rule of 
the statute, by its own terms, is absolute 
and the proposed mark must be denied 
registration without more. 


| 





ticket.” 


Alabama Rejects Offset 
On Proposed Income Tax 


Montgomery, Ala., Sept. 2. 

The Alabama Senate has rejected a 
proposal that the constitutional amend- 
ment permitting a State income tax pro- 


vide for property tax offset. The amend-| 


ment was passed by the Senate in the 
same form as it went through the House 
and will be voted upon by the electorate 
in November. The vote in the Senate 
was 29 to 6. 


has been appropriated, the right of regis- 
tration will turn upon whether it appears 
that such partial appropriation is of such 
character and extent that, under the facts 
of the particular case, it is calculated to 
deceive or confuse the public to the in- 
jury of the corporation to which the name 
belongs. 

“The fact, for example, that the articles 
upon which the mark is used are not of 
the same description as those put out by 
the corporation, is entitled to weight, since 
the probability of such confusion and in- 
jury in that situation obviously is more 
remote than where the articles are of like 
kind. 

“The cases, naturally, present varying 
degrees of difficuity for the application of 
the rule. Primarily, the power and the 
duty rests with the Commissioner of 
Patents to determine the question in 
each case in the exercise of an instructed 
judgment upon a consideration of all the 
pertinent facts.” 

Toilet articles and hosiery having been 


held by the United States Court of Cus-| 


toms and Patent Appeals in the House 


of Tre-Jur, Inc., supra, not to be of the! 


same descriptive properties, it is believed 
that said alleged corporate name does 
not form a sufficient basis on which to 
refuse to register the applicant’s mark. 
In view of the above, and for the rea- 


| sons more particuliarly stated by the ex- 


aminer of interferences in his decision, 
said decision, holding that the applicant 
is entitled to the application for which 
it has made application, is accordingly 
affirmed. 





On Request for Review. 
Commissioner’s Opinion 
Aug. 31, 1932 


Moore, Assistant Commissioner—The 


| opposer, The George W. Luft Co., Inc., has 


called my attention to an error in my de- 
cision of Aug. 16, 1932, in stating that 
“Neither party has filed a brief on this 
appeal,” the opposer having filed a brief 
on July 2, 1932, and requests a review of 
my decision and consideration of said 
brief. 

I have reviewed the case in the light of 
said brief and the remarks included in the 
request for review, but without reaching a 
conclusion different from that expressed 
in my decision in which the decision of the 


examiner of interferences was affirmed. 








« CURRENT LAW » | 


Latest Decisions of Federal and State Courts 


PHYSICIANS AND SURGEONS—Malpractice—National Guard member's receipt of 
compensation from State as bar to action against physician—Skill required of 





physicians—Standard of comparison— 


The payment by the State of Connecticut to a member of its National Guard of 
compensation for injuries received while in the line of duty under a Connecticut 
statute providing for payment of compensation for injuries so received did not 
preclude the member from recovering from a physician and surgeon for malpractice 
in the treatment of the injuries on the theory that the award of compensation by 
the State constituted satisfaction for the injuries. 

The injury consised of a spiral fracture of both bones of a leg and the physician, 
after reducing the fracture, applied a circular plaster cast extending from above the 
knee down to the foot. The negligence alleged in the action against the physician 
for malpractice consisted of the failure to split the cast within a few hours after 
it was applied or upon the first sign of impairment of circulation in accordance with 
what the plaintiff claimed was the standard practice throughout the State. 
Surgeons familiar with the general practice in the State were qualified to testify as 
expert witnesses, although not familiar with the practice in the particular com- 
munity where the treatment was given. The rule which obtains in some jurisdic- 
tions that physicians and surgeons are chargeable with the degree of skill possessed 
by other practitioners in the same community does not apply in Connecticut. 
Connecticut rule, as declared by the court, “does not restrict the territorial limita- 
tion” in fixing the standard comparison “to the confines of the town or city in 
The court stated that “it is not unreasonable 
to require that he have and exercise the skill of physicians and surgeons in similar 
localities in the same general neighborhood,” and that, under modern conditions, 
there is perhaps less reason than formerly for the restriction of the skill required 
to that possessed by physicians and surgeons in the same locality, since there is no 
lack of opportunity for the physician or surgeon in smaller communities to keep 
abreast of the advances made in his profession and to be familiar with the latest 
methods and practices adopted. The court recognized that a country surgeon should 
not be expected to exercise the high degree of skit! possessed by eminent surgeons 
living in large cities and making a specialty of s 

Geraty v. Kaufman; Conn, Sup. Ct. Errors, Aug! 17, 1932. 


Decisions Published in Full Text in This Issue 
| Trade Marks 


TRADE MARKS—lIdentity and similarity—Words— 
“Tangie” is deceptively similar to “‘Tangee.’—George W. Luft Co., Inc., v. In- 
(Comr. Pats.)—7 U. S. Daily, 1254, Sept. 3, 1932. 


which the treatment was rendered.” 





| 
tegrity Hosiery Co. 


TRADE MARKS—Class of goods— 


Sept. 3, 1932. 
| TRADE MARKS—General principles— 


Luft Co., Inc., v. Integrity Hosiery Co. 
3, 1932. 


Hosiery Co. 


TRADE 
viduals, etc.— 





jarguendo, that the power to appoint re- 
jceivers is inherent in courts of equity, 





|the courts of that prerogative. 
lequity courts at common law, and at the 
|time of the adoption of our State con- 





| possession of all the property and busi- 


| 





|dividend; and as security for the loan, 


relation of S. M. Sim et al. v. Superior 
Court for Chelan County et al. was 
published in the issue of Sept. 2. 
The opinion was written by Justice 
Steinert) with Justices Holcombe and 
Herman concurring. Chief Justice 
Tolman and Justice Beales concurred 
in the result. 

The dissenting opinion of Justice 
Millard, in which Justices Main, 
Parker and Mitchell concurred, fol- | 
lows: | 


Muttarp, J. (dissenting).—I grant, solus 


and that the Legislature can not divest 
However, 


stitution, did not have, and at the present 
time in the absence of statutory authority 
therefor, they do not have, the power to 
authorize and direct chancery receivers to 
borrow money for any purpose other than 
that of preservation of the property of 
the insolvent or the continuance of the 
insolvent’s business. In the case at bar, 
the borrowing is not for either purpose. 
On Jan. 30, 1932, an examination dis- | 
closed that the Cashmere State Bank, of 
Cashmere, Washington, was insolvent. On 
that date, pursuant to the banking act, 
Rem. Comp. Stat., sections 3266-3277, out- 
lining the procedure to be adopted by the 
banking department in the event of a 
State bank’s insolvency, the State Super- 
visor of banking closed the bank, and took 


ness of the bank for the purpose of 
liquidation. 
> > > 

The Congressional act of Jan. 21, 1932, 
created the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration, which was authorized to make 
loans, upon certain terms and conditions, 
to any bank in process of liquidation to 
aid in the reorganization or liquidation 
of such bank. 


On March 22, 1932, the State Super- 
visor of banking petitioned the superior 
court of.Chelan county ‘for an order au-| 
thorizing and directing the supervisor to 
apply to the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration for a loan of not more than 
$100,000, at such rate of interest as the 
Finance Corporation required, for the pur-| 
pose of paying preferred creditors and 
distributing the balance thereof to the 
general creditors and depositors as a first 


if the application were accepted, to pledge 
to the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion all the assets of the insolvency Cash- 
mere State Bank. 

The court entered an order granting 
the prayer of the petitioner. The cause 
is before us upon the duly filed petitition 
in this court of S. M. Sim and W. D. 
Stewart, depositor and stockholder, re- 
spectively, of the insolvent bank, for the 
review of that order. 


~++ 

Has the Superior Court the power to 
authorize the receiver (the State Super- 
visor of Banking) of a State bank to bor- | 
row money from the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation, and to mortgage all 
of the assets of the bank to secure pay- 
ment of the loan, for the purpose of en- 
abling the receiver to pay preferred claims 
and a first dividend to the general credi- 
tors and depositors of the insolvent 
bank? 

That is the sole question presented by | 
the case at bar. It must be borne in mind 
that the loan is not for the purpose of 








The 


gical operations. 





mines that all impairments and delin- 
|mit the bank to reopen upon such terms 


|Comp. Stat., section 3280. 


|Comp. Stat., section 3277. 


protecting the assets of the insolvent 
bank (borrowing to prevent destruction of 
the bank’s property), nor is the loan 
sought for the purpose of obtaining funds 
as a necessary expense in liquidating the 
assets of the bank. 

The State banking act clearly defines 
the duties and powers of the State offi- 
cers. The stautory mandate is that, when 
a State bank becomes insolvent, the State 
bank examiner shall tak possession, forth- 
with, without the-aid of the court, of the| 
property and business of the bank. | 

After the examiner takes possession 
thereof, the banking corporation has 10) 
days within which to institute an action 
to review the examiner's right to posses- 
sion. Rem. Comp. Stat., section 3275. 
If, at any time within 90 days after tak- | 
ing possession, the bank examiner deter- 


quencies have been made good, re may per- | 
and conditions as he shall prescribe. Rem. | 


+ hh. + | 

The powers and duties of the examiner | 
in possession of an insolvent State bank 
are prescribed as follows: 

“Upon taking possession of any bank or 
trust company, the examiner shall pro- 
ceed to collect the assets thereof and to 
preserve, administer and liquidate the} 
business and assets of such corporation. 
With the approval of the superior court 
of the county in which such corporation 
is located, he may sell, compound or com- 
promise bad or doubtful debts and upon 
such terms as the court shall direct sell 
all real estate and personal property of 
such corporation.” Rem, Comp. Stat., sec- | 
tion 3269. 

“At any time after the expiration of | 
the date fixed for the presentation of 
claims, the examiner, subject to the ap- 
proval of the court, may declare one or/| 
more dividends out of the funds remain- 
ing in his hands after the payment of 
expenses.” Rem. Comp. Stat., section 
3273. 

“When all proper claims of depositors 
and creditors (not including stockholders) 
have been paid, as well as all expenses 
of administration and liquidation and 
proper provision has been made for un- | 
claimed or unpaid deposits and dividends, 
and assets still remain in his hands, the 
examiner shall call a meeting of the stock- 
holders of such corporation, giving 30 
days’ notice thereof, by one publication 
in a newspaper published in the county 
where such corporation is located. 

“At such meeting, each share shall en- 
title the holder thereof to a vote in per- 
son or by proxy. A vote by ballot shall 
be taken to determine whether the exam- 
iner shall wind up the affairs of such cor- 
poration or the stockholders appoint an 
agent to do so. The examiner, if so re- 
quired, shall wind up such corporation and | 
distribute its assets to those entitled 
thereto. If the appointment of an agent 
is determined upon, the stockholders shall | 
forthwith select such agent by ballot. 

++ + 

“Such agent shall file a bond. to the 
State of Washington in such amount and 
so conditionefl as the examiner shall re- 
quire. Thereupon the examiner shall 
transfer to such agent the assets of such 
corporation then remaining in his hands, 
and be relieved from further responsibility 
in reference to such corporation. 

“Such agent shall convert the assets of 
such corporation into cash and distribute 
the same to the parties thereunto en- 
titled, subject to the supervision of the 
court. In case of his death, removal or 
refusal to act, the stockholders may se- 
lect a successor with like powers.” Rem. 


At common law, courts of equity had | 
exclusive jurisdiction of causes seeking 
the appointment of receivers. By statute 
(Rem. Comp. Stat., section 741) the su- 
perior court had, prior to the enactment 
of the Danking statute, sole authority to 
appoint a receiver for, and to wind up 
the affairs of, a corporation which was 
in danger of insolvency. 

A State bank receivership is purely 
statutory. By the Banking Act, the Leg- 
islature divested the courts of their chan- 
cery prerogatives of appointing receivers 
of State banks and in directing and con- 
trolling them as officers of the court. The 
responsibility as to the wisdom or unwis- 
dom of that course is not involved. The 
question is not what the Legislature 
should have provided, but what is the 
law deciared by the Legislature. 

The words used are plain; they are sus- 
ceptible to no other meaning than that 
the Legislature intended to, and did, con- 
fer on an executive State officer powers 
theretofore exercised by the courts. Un- 
der any rule of construction of a statute, 
whether strict or liberal, the legislative 
intent, when clearly apparent as in the 
banking statute, must prevail. 





a ee 

Of course, injunctions and other reme- 
dies of judiciat cognizance may, as in all 
other cases, be invoked to keep the re- 
ceiver within his jurisdiction, prevent an 
arbitrary exercise of power and other 
wrongful acts. However, the court may 
not control the receiver in the lawful and 


ministering the assets of a bank entrusted 
to him by the Legislature and not by 
the court, except as provided by the stat- 
ute wherein the approval of the court 
is required. 

If the receiver, without aid of the 
court, was about to borrow money for 
the purpose of paying dividends and the 
Statute did not authorize him to do so, 
on proper petition therefor the court 
would restrain such threatened action. If 
the receiver has no such power, the court 
may not lawfully confer it in the ab- 





Various toilet articles have not same descriptive properties as hosiery.—George 
W. Luft Co., Inc., v. Integrity Hosiery Co. 


(Comr. Pats.)—7 U. 8S. Daily, 1254, 





“Tangie” may be registered for stockings although another has previously coined 
and registered “Tangee” as distinctive and arbitrary word for toilet articles, when 
| word was never used before by anyone else; mark is limited to trade—George W. 


(Comr. Pats.)—7 U. S. Daily, 1254, Sept. 





TRADE MARKS—Opposition—Pleading and practice in Patent Office— 

Failure to plead that applicant’s mark is the same as opposer’s trade name pre- 
cludes arguing that question on appeal.—George W. Luft Co., Inc., v, Integrity 
(Comr. Pats.) —7 U. S. Daily, 1254, Sept. 3, 1932. 





MARKS—Marks and names subject to ownership—Names of indi- 


“Tangie” used on hosiery is not merely name of corporation using “Tangee Cor- 


poration” in connection with various toilet articles—George W. Luft Co., Inc., v. 
“But where less than the whole name j Integrity Hosiery Co. (Comr. Pats.)—7 U. S. Daily, 1254, Sept. 3, 1932. 


sence of statutory authority therefor or 
unless the court may do so under its 
general equity powers. 

The power of 
limited to the appointment of a tempo- 
rary receiver in case of imminent neces- 
sity. Upon the appointment by the court 
of a temporary receiver, the clerk of the 
court is required by ‘the statute to im- 
mediately notify the State bank examiner 
by telegraph and mail of such appoint- 
ment. 

The temporary receiver, upon demand 
of the.examiner, surrenders “up to him 
| such possession and all assets which shall 


| Rave come into the hands of such re-| 


ceiver.” 
“No receiver shall be appointed by the 


court for any bank or trust company nor | 


shall any assignment of any bank or trust 
ocmpany for the benefit of creditors be 
valid, excepting only that a court other- 
wise having jurisdiction may in case of 


imminent necessity appoint a temporary | 


received to take possession of and pre- 

serve the assets of such corporation. 
“Immediately upon such appointment, 

the clerk of such court shall notify the 


proper discharge of his duties in ad-| 


| 


the superior court is| 


such bank or trust company, as in case 
of insolvency, and such temporary receiver 
shall upon demand of the examiner sur- 
render up to him such possession and 
all assets which shall have come into the 
hands of such receiver. The examiner 
shall in due course pay such receiver out 
of the assets of such corporation such 
amount as the court shall allow.” Rem. 
Comp. Stat., section 3276. 

The receiver of an insolvent State bank 
is not appointed by the court—as we have 
seen, the statute expressly deprives the 
court of the power to appoint a State 
bank receiver—hence the receiver is not 
subject to the control and direction of the 
court, as in the case of chancery receivers. 

In those States in which the court 
under the banking statute appoints the | 
receivers of insolvent banks, it may be! 
correctly held that that is a chancery re-| 
ceivership and the receiver has the pow- 
ers of receivers generally, subject to the; 
control and direction of the court, 


+ + + 

The State banking officer takes posses- 
sion of the property and business of a 
bank under the statute, and not as an 
officer of the court. By virtue of the stat-| 
ute, the State bankink officer takes pos-/| 
session and holds it without the aid of, 
and despite, judicial action. 

Such receiver is an executive creature | 
of the statute, and can exercise only such } 


powers with which the statute vests him. | ™ains in the hands of the original allottee | 
That is to say, he is an executive officer it is not taxable for 21 years from the} 


of the State, and derives his powers from 
the statute, and no order of the wr 
applied for can be broader than the 
statute. | 

Section 3269, supra, authorizes the ex- 
aminer, upon taking possession of the | 
insolvent bank, to collect the assets 
thereof and “preserve, administer and 
liquidate the business and assets” of such 


bank. | 191 


There is nothing in that section, or in 
any other section of the Banking Act, 
that expressly or impliedly confers au- 
thority on the receiver or empowers the 
court to authorize the receiver to borrow | 
money and pledge the assets of the bank 
to secure payment of the loan which is 
to be used for the purpose of paying pre- | 
ferred claims and a first dividend to the 
general creditors and depositors. 

The receiver not having such power, 
the court may not lawfully confer it in 
the absence of statutory authority. Nor | 
may the court, under its general equity 
powers, authorize the receiver of a State) 
bank to borrow money for the purposes | 
stated. 

While the statute provides that, with 
the approval of the superior court of 
the county in which such bank is lo- 
cated, the receiver may sell all real es- 
tate and personal property of the insol- 
vent bank, and with the approval of the 
court “he may sell, compound or com- 
promise bad or doubtful debts,” the court 
is not thereby expressly or impliedly em- 
powered to authorize the receiver to bor- 
row money for the purposes recited in the 
receiver’s petition. 

The mortgaging or pledging of the in- 
solvent bank’s assets to secure payment 
of a loan by the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation to the bank is not a sale of 
the property nor is it a salé or compro- 
mise of bad or doubtful debts. 


+ + + 

I repeat, the legislature divested the 
courts of their equity jurisdiction in the 
matter of appointing receivers of State 
banks and in directing and controlling 
them as officers of the court. The assets 
are not in the hands of a judicial execu- 
tive officer appointed by the court. 

The assets are in the hands of a non- 
judicial executive public officer. Under the 
statute, I reiterate, the court may not, as 
it may a chancery receiver appointed by 
the court, direct or control that nonjudi- 
cial officer in the proper discharge of his 
public duties, except as the statute pre- 
scribes. 

I have no quarrel with the argument 
that the court may, in a proper case and 
where there is a necessity therefor, au- 
thorize a chancery receiver to execute a 
mortgage on property of the estate for the 
purpose of securing moneys borrowed to | 
preserve or administer it. 

In some instances, chancery receivers 
may be directed and authorized by the 
court appointing them to borrow money 
to preserve property and assets in the 


° | 








Oklahoma to Study ' 


Indian Inheritances 





Records of Five Civilized Tribes 
To Be Investigated to 
Find If Taxes Are Due 


Oklahoma City, Okla., Sept. 2. 

An investigation will be made of the 
records of the Five Civilized Tribes to 
determine if inheritance taxes are due 
the State of Oklahoma from. Indian heirs, 


according -to Melven Cornish, chairman of 
the State Tax Commission, 


Mr. Cornish said A. M. Landman, Tribal | 


Superintendent, after a conference with 


| W. D. Humphrey, member of the Tax 


Commission, on application of the State 
inheritance tax laws to estates of deceased 
restricted Indians, agreed to give the Tax 
Commission access to tribal records filed 
at Muskogee, Okla. 

Mr. Cornish said the Tax Commission 
believes some of the taxes due have not 
been paid. 

He said so long as an allotment re- 


date of patent, with a few exceptions. 

If however, the property passes to an 
unrestricted heir or the patent has ex- 
pired, the State may collect the tax, it 
was explained. 

Mr. Cornish said the Tax Commission 
is seeking to determine whether inheri- 
tance taxes are due on estates of many 
wealthy tribal Indians who died since 
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hands of the receiver or protect or care 


| for it. 


The right of a chancery receiver to bor- 
row inoney is very limited. The power of 
a chancery to authorize the issuance of 
receivers’ certificates grows out of its duty 
to protect and preserve the property of the 
corporation in its hands. 25 R. C. L. 95. 

The theory of receivership certificates 
came into being because of necessity of 
continuing operation of railroads and 
other public service corporations. The al- 
lowance of the issuance of receivers’ cer- 
tificates is confined to cases involving rail- 
roads and other corporations in the con- 
tinued operation of which the public have 
an interest. 


++ + 

“Where the court takes charge of rail- 
roads or other corporations affected with 
a public use, and undertakes to operate 
them through a re¢eiver, the necessary 
debts of such operation may, as against all 
parties to the suit be made a prior lien 
upon the income, and if that be insuffi- 
cient, upon the property itself.” 

“But, as has been frequently stated, this 
is an extraordinary power; and it is exer- 
cised only because of the public duty rest- 
ing upon such corporations and the pub- 
lic interest accordingly involved in the 
continuance of their operation.” 
v. Greer, 107 Tex. 356, 179 S. W. 862. 

Of course, it is not contended that the 
bank will be or could be ‘kept open for 
the doing of business and thereby be per- 
forming a service to the public. A bank is 
not a public service corporation. 

In the case of a private corporation, the 
court may authorize a receiver to borrow 
money upon the faith and credit of all 
the property of the insolvent corporation, 


tion of the property. Lockport Felt Co. y. 
United Box Board & Paper Co., 74 N. J. 
Eq. 686, 70 Atl. 980. 

Such borrowing, the courts uniformly 
hold, is justified on the ground of preser- 
vation of the property. We should be 
mindful of the fact that “preservation” 
as applied to borrowing in the case of a 
private receivership, means prevention of 


| destruction of the property. 53 C. J. 187; 


Rhode Island Hospital Trust Co. v. S. H. 
Greene & Sons Corp., 50 R. I. 305, 146 
Atl. 765. 


+ + + 

In the case at bar, the borrowed money 
would not be used to “preserve” and “liqui- 
date” the business and assets of the bank. 
To pay dividends with borrowed money 
is not -“preservation” of the property of 
the bank, neither is it a liquidation of 
the business and assets of the bank. 

It is not a dissipation or destruction of 
the property of the bank to hold frozen 
assets until they become more liquid. The 
| borrowed money would be used to pay div- 
| idends. 

The borrowing of one hundred thousand 
dollars for such purpose with interest, 
pledging assets of one hundred and fifty 
thousand dollars to secure its payment, 
would add one hundred thousand dollars 
with accrued interest, costs and expenses 
to an already existing indebtedness of the 
insolvent bank which is unable to pay the 
| preferred claims and a first dividend to 
general creditors and depositors unless it 





State bank examiner by telegraph and 
mail of such appointment and the ex- 


aminer shall forthwith take possession of } 


obtains the loan. 
| From what source will funds be derived 


| {Continued on Page 5, Column 7.) 
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but only for the one purpose of preserva- | 
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‘Mississippi City 


Is Ruled Liable 
To Levy on Oi 


‘Must Pay State Impost on 
Product for Consumption 
In City’s Utility Plant, At- 

| torney General Holds 

| ones 


Jackson, Miss., Sept. 2. 
| Municipalities are liable to the State 
| tax of 1 cent a gallon on crude oil used 


|in municipal water and light. plants, the 
| Mississippi Attorney General’s office has 
}ruled. The ruling, addressed to the City 
| Clerk of Kosciusko, Miss., follows in full 
text: 

{ Your letter under date of Aug. 8 ade« 
dressed to Honorable Joe 48. Price, State 
| Auditor, has been referred to this departe 
iment for reply. Your letter is as follows: 
“With further reference to the claim 
;made against this city through Mr. Mc- 
; Cune when here last week, we beg to ad- 
| vise as follows: 

| “Section 1 of H. B. No. 688 of 1932 de- 
; fines gasoline subject to tax as all liquid 
fuels other than crude oil. The munici- 
‘pal water and light plant has purchased 
|nothing but crude oil during the months 
}of Juné and July, and is therefore not 
| taxable under the definition contained in 
| said act. This plant only uses Elm Grove 
| crude oil sold by the Simmons Oil & Re- 
fining Company of Shreveport, La., test- 
| ing from 26 to 32 Baume Scale, and from 
|the Berry Asphalt Company of Water- 
| loo, Ark., testing from 26 to 28. 

| “If you wish to pursue the inquiry fur- 
| ther, we suggest you communicate with 
| these companies as to the authenticity of 
this information. 


us from the claim made through Mr. Mc- 
Cune. so we can close our files in the 
| matter.” 
Opinion in Case 

It is impossible for the State to release 
you from this claim. Section 6 (b) of 
House Bill 688 is in part as follows: “One 
(lc) cent per gallon upon all kerosene, 
fuel oil and distillate having a gravity of 
46 degrees, Tagliaubes Baume Scale, or 
below, on the basis of 60 degrees F. pro- 
vided, however, that if any dealer or per- 
son subject to the provisions of this law 
shall sell any kerosene, fuel oil or distil- 
late * * *.” Paragraph (c) of said sec- 





bring into this State any motor fuel shall 
be deemed to be a distributor of gasoline 
; and shall pay the tax unless same shall 
, otherwise be paid or covered by bond, ex- 
| cept as provided in section 2.” 

| It is conceded that you are using this 
; So-called crude oil practically and com- 
| mercially in an internal combusion engine 
It 
|} is, therefore, very clear that this oil is 
| taxable under this. statute. 


\ City Liable to Law 

| I am advised by experts that no crude 
| oil ever enters the State of Mississippi 
|for the purpose of being used in internal 
combustion engines that has not been re- 
fined to some extent. Notwithstanding 
this, however, the City of Kosciusko is 
liable for the tax of 1 cent per gallon 
as provided in the statute hereinabove 
| referred to and must qualify a¢cordingly. 
The gasoline tax is a privilege tax and 
;can be imposed upon a municipal corpo- 
|ration. This point is clearly covered in 
the case of City of Jackson v. State, Ex 
Rel. Mitchell, Attorney General, 126 So. 
Rep., page 2; this being conclusive as to 


|for the tax imposed on a distributor of 
fuel oil under House Bill No. 688, passed 
| by the regular session of the Legislature 
of 1932. 

It is, therefore, my opinion, in view of 
| the provisions of House Bill 688, that a 
municipality is required to qualify under 
said act and pay specified tax where it 
imports fuel oil having a gravity of 46 
| degrees, or below, and uses it in municipal 





| functions. 
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“We, therefore, request that you release 4 


whether or not a municipality is liable ' 
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Public Service Commission | 
Of State Institutes Inves- 
tigation of Issues by Penn- 
sylvania Electric Co. 




























Harrisburg, Pa., Sept. 2. 
The Public Service Commission has just 
issued two orders instituting investigations 
of security issucs by the Pennsylvania 
Electric Co., a part of the Associated Gas 
& Electric system. 
(The Federal Power Commission re- 
centiy ordered that the Pennsylvania Elec- 
tric Co. and the Clarion River Power Co. 


should sell no securities without first hav- 
ing received authority from the Commis- 
sion. The Pennsylvania Securities Com- 
mission subsequently issued an order for- 
bidding the sale in Pennsylvania of certain 
bonds of the Pennsylvania Electric Co. and 
the Associated Gas & Electric system.) 


Inquiry Into Clarion Acquisition 


One of the orders now issued by the 
Public Service Commission recites that the 
Commission “hereby institutes an inquiry 
and investigation on its own motion 
against the Pennsylvania Electric Co. to 
determine whether said Pennsylvania 
Electric Co. has caused to be authenti- 
cated and issued to itself, an agent, an 
affiliated company or any person, partner- | 
ship or corporation whatsoever, $4,400,000 
principal amount of its first and refund- 
ing mortgage gold bonds, series H, 5's, 
due April 15, 1962, in partial reimburse- 
ment or payment for expenditures of 
money, securities or other assets in con- 
nection with the acquisition by said Penn- 
sylvania Electric Co. of the property of the 
Clarion River Power Co. without having 
first filed with this Commission a certifi- 
cate of notiffcation, as required by Article 
III, section 4 (b) of the Public Service 
Company Law; and to determine also, in 
the event that any or all of said bonds 
have been authenticated and issued as 
aforesaid, by what authority or under 
what power they, or any of them, were so 
issued.” 

Security Issue Investigated 


The other order states that it appears 
that the Pennsylvania Electric Co. “has 
presented for filing with the Commission 
two purported certificates of notification to 


cent convertible note, due Dec. 1, 1935, 
in the principal amount of $2,540,000, and 
(2) the issuance of 614, 7 and 7'4 converti- 
ble gold notes, due Aug. 1, 1933, 1934 and 
1935, in the total principal amount of $5,- 
330,000; and it further appearing that said 
purported certificates of notification have 
not been legally ‘filed’ with the Commis- 
sion because of the failure of said Penn- 
sylvania Electric Co. to supply, as re- 
quested, certain information necessary to 
complete said purported certificates of no- 
tification in the form heretofore prescribed 
by the Commission; and it further appear- 
ing by advertisements in the public press 
of Aug. 24, 1932, that said convertible note 
and convertible gold notes have been al- 
ready issued, either actually or nominally.” 

The two cases have been set for hear- 
ing on Sept. 15. 


Liability Is Defined 


For Compensation 


Odd Jobs Said to Be Exempt 
Under Pensylvania Act 


Harrisburg, Pa., Sept. 2. 
Many Pennsylvania householders are 
hesitating to give odd jobs to men out of 
work, under the erroneous impression they 
will be liable for workmen’s compensation 
in case of injury on the job, it was stated 
at the Department of Labor and Industry 
today. There is no liability under the 
Compensation Act in the case of casual 
work not in the course of any business, 
it was pointed out. 


The recent “give-a-man-a-job” cam- 
paigns throughout the State have resulted 
in a flood of inquiries to the Department 
concerning compensation liability, it was 
revealed. Additional information was 
made available as follows: 


The threc types of employment which 
are not subject to the workmen’s com- 
pensation law, are domestic service, farm- 
ing and employment which is casual and 
not in the course of any business. 


Exceptions Discussed 


Domestic service includes any employ- 
mert in connection with a private home, 
or estate, such as that of housemaids, 
butlers, gardeners or private chauffeurs, 
but does not include employment in hotels, 
restaurants or other business establish- 
ments. 

Agricultura) employment is excluded 
where farming is the principal operation. 

en a farmer engages in other industrial 
pursuits his employes are entitled to com- 
pensation in case of injury. An example 
of this is the case of a farmer who con- 
tracted to do some logging in connection 
with a dumber operation. A man he em- 
ployed to assist him sustained injuries 
resulting in death. Compensation was 
awarded and the award sustained by the 
Supreme Court, which held that the em- 
ployment was not in connection with 
farming operations and therefore came 
within the class covered by the compen- 
sation law. 

By far the greatest number of inquiries 
recently received »y the Department come 
from persons within the third group, in 
which the employment is casual and not 
in the regular course of any business. 
Many of these involve work for the un- 
employed. 

Casual Employment 


Fcr example, a man who owns his home 
wants to have his buildings repaired or 
painted. He sees 4n opportunity to aid 
a neighbor who is temporarily out of 
work. He asks ‘f he will be liable for 
compensation in case of accident to this 
maz if he employs him by the day or by 
the hour. The answer is “No,” because 
the employment is casual and not in con- 
nection with any business. The case of 
an individual who makes a business of 
owning, maintaining and renting property 
for profit is another story. Such an in- 
dividual is engaged in business and must 
be insured. 

There are border line cases which re- 
quire a judicial interpretation to deter- 
mine whether or not they come within 
the scope of the law. The Bureau of 
Workmen’s Compensation recommends 
that where there is any question concern- 
ing liability for compensation, a letter of 























































































































Labor and Industry, Harrisburg, Pa. 








PUBLIC UTILITIES 


evidence (1) the issuance of a single 6 per | 


be directed to the Department of | 


Compensation Case | Details of Utility Organization Minnesota Rules 


Refusals Increase’ 


Denials of Awards for Year 


In North Carolina Double 


Those of Two Years Ago | 


Raleigh, N. C., Sept. 2. | 
Workmen’s compensation was denied in | 
more than twice as many cases during 


the last fiscal year ended June 30 as com- 
pared with two years ago, the first year 


|of operation of the State compensation 


law, although almost exactly the same 
number of ciaims were allowed in the two 
periods, E. W. Price, secretary of the State 
Industrial Commission has just reported. | 

The number of claims denied by the 
Commission during the past year was 443, 
as compared with 182 denied two years 
ago. This was said to reflect in some de- 
gree the increased difficulty in reaching 
an agreement between employers and em- 
ployes. 

Last year the Commission had 937 re- 
quests for hearings. It heard 823 and had 
114 pending on July 1. Compensation was 
allowed 380 of those heard and denied in 
443. Two years ago the Commission had 
639 requests for hearings and heard 558 
cases. Awards were made in 376 cases 
and denied in 182. 


Fair Practices Asked 
Of Insurance Agents 


Inferences of Insolvency of 
Competitors Criticized by | 
Illinois Superintendent | 


| 
By Harry W. Hanson | 
Superintendent of Insurance, State of Tilinois 


One of the most demoralizing influences 
upon the insurance business today is the 
undertone inferences of the insolvency 
and unreliability of competing insuring 
companies made by iinsurance agents 
and brokers as a last resort in their des- 
peration to place an ‘insurance contract. | 

It does not require any great perspec- | 
tive to appreciate the wholesale destruc- | 
tion of confidence resulting from such | 
practices. It is indeed unfortunate that | 
men with such distorted sense of fair play 
and high purpose are tolerated in the 
insurance profession. However, these’ 
serpents with posioned tongues (as they | 
have been referred to) practice their dev- | 
astating art with a cnuuing which is dif- 
ficult to discern and without any apparent 
malice or evil design. | 


Whether it be in social, political or | 
business circles, the chant of the profes- 
sional knocker will be heard, spreading 
his insidious gossip undermining the 
structure upon which creditable institu- 
tions have been builded. We can only 
hope for relief from these undersirables 
as the general public accepts its respon- 
sibility in refusing to give audience to! 
those who approach them with falsified 
stories of the insecurity of competing com- 
panies. 

. I believe that it is indeed becoming 
for an insurance agent or broker to dis- 
play to his best advantage the benefits 





at the expense of disturbing the security 


and deserving reputation of the competing | 
company, it is my judgment that such | 


practice should be not only frowned upon 
but bitterly denounced. 

While the banking situation is in some 
particulars not parallel to that of insur- 
ance, it might not be inappropriate to 
invite attention to the hundreds of in- 
stitutions which have closed their doors, 
carrying to certain destruction the hope- 
|ful anticipation of its thousands of de- 


positors, in many cases because, in an un- | 


thinking moment, some _ undertoned 
whisperer hinted at their insolvency® 

There must be an awakening of the 
public consiousness to the evils of such 
practices. The public should ever bear in 
mind that the Division of Insurance was 
created for its protection, that reliable 
information may be had by the insurance 
buying public with reference to the fi- 
nancial structure of companies. When 
approached by these chanters of pessi- 
mism, give them a reception in keeping 
with the character of their vicious knock- 
ing and unethical parctices. 

This Department will upon the submis- 
sion of proper evidence of guilt in twisting 
and otherwise engaging in dishonorable 
practices which create fear and distrust, 
take such action as may seem expedient, 
revoking agents’ or brokers’ licenses if 
necessary to the end that we may eradi- 
cate their evil from the insurance busi- 
ness in Illinois. 





Veterans’ Insurance 


To Cost Two Billions 


Gen. Hines Reviews Status of 
War Risk Policies 


{Continued from Page 1.] 


figures Genera] Hines explained, do not 
include the potential insurance liability 
of the Government in the 32,282 claims 
now filed with the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration, and the 10,785 law suits on re- 
jected claims of such insurance which have 
been filed in the various United States 
courts throughout the country. 

In addition to the term insurance, Gen- 
eral Hines stated that 7,734 “automatic” 
insurance awards have been made in 
which the benefits totaled over $37,800,- 
000. He pointed out that in the case of 
the term insurance which is payable in 
monthly installments of $5.75 for each 
$1,000 of insurance, the beneficiary of a 
$10,000 policy would actually, ultimately 
receive $13,800 because under the deferred 
payment plan of 240 monthly installments, 
an additional sum of $380 per thousand 
representing interest at 3‘ per cent is also 
payable. However, if the beneficiary of such 
insurance happens to be the veteran him- 
self, permanently and totally disabled, 
payments are made to him as long as he 
lives, regardless of how far such payments 
|may extend beyond the original 240 in- 
stallments. 

Under these circumstances, it is prac- 
tically impossible to estimate the maxi- 
mum insurance liability of the Govern- 
ment in cases of this character, but it is 
evident that total paymenis under war 
risk term insurance will eventualiy rep- 
resent an expenditure of the Govern- 
ment in excess of $2,000,000,000.. The 
appropriations which have been made by 
Congress since 1923 to nourish this fund 
now total $1,156,730,000. 

With regard to converted insurance, 
General Hines explained that under such 
insurance, a life insurance fund is ac- 
tually built up by the investment of pre- 
mium proceeds, and converted insurance 
is therefore self-sustaining, with the ex- 
ception that all administration costs are 
, borne by the Government. 
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Described at Federal Inquiry 





‘Contracts and Transactions of Associated Gas 


& Electric System Discussed 





DEALS of the organization and consolidated balance sheet items of the Asso- 
ciated Gas & Electric Co. system were described July 1 before the Federal 
Trade Commission by Charles Nodder, examiner. 

Transcript of Mr. Nodder’s testimony, just made available, sets forth management 
contracts and financial transactions of subholding companies. The witness was 
examined by Robert E. Healy, Commission chief counsel. W. A. Hill appeared for 
the Assoclated Company. Edgar A. McCulloch, Commissioner, presided. Excerpts 


| 


| through the Barstow acquisition? 


}as we can get to it. 


| percentage of 
of his contract, but if a contract is placed | 


from Mr. Nodder’s testimony follow: 


Q. Of the managing and servicing com- 
panies mentioned which ones were organized 
by Asociated Gas & Electric Company? A. 
Associated Utilities Merchandising Company, | 
Utilities Purchasing & Supply Company, Con- 
sumers Construction Company, 

Q. The J. G. White Management Corpora- 
tion and W. 8. Bartsow & Company, Inc., were 
not organized by Associated Gas & Electric 
Company? A. No, sir, 

Q. The J. G. White Management Corpora- 
tion was organized when? A. December, 1912. 

Q. For what? A. To take over the man- 
agement department of J. G. White & Com- 
pany, Inc. 

Q. Was it controlled by J. G. White & Com- 
pany, Inc,, until early in 1928? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Thereupon the control passed to Associ- 
ated Gas & Electric Company and subse- 
quently to Associated Utilities Investing Cor- 
poration? A. That is true. | 

Q. I don't know whether you can tell us 
as to the time of the organization of W. S. 
Barstow & Company, Inc.? A, No, sir; but 
it was about 1912. 

Q. When was the control of that company 
taken over by the Associated? A. 1929. 

Q. It was at the same time that Genera! 
Gas & Electric Corporation was acquired 
A. That 
is true. 

2 

Q. And on what servicing companies have 
you prepared reports? A. J. G. White Man- 
agement Corporation, Consumers Construc- | 
tion Company, Associated Utilities Merchan- 
dising Company, Inc., Utility Purchasing & 
Supply Company. d might say also that there 
is in course of preparation a report on W. 8S 
Barstow & Company, Inc., and two prede- 
cessor companies thereof, namely, Barstow 
Management Corporation and W. S. Barstow 
& Company, Inc., a New York corporation. 

Q. I will say for the benefit of those who 
read this record and hear this examination 
that those reports will be presented as soon 
Dealing with the sub- 
ject of operating management, more spe- 
cifically with the early management of the 
Associated System, what is the first. record of | 
this class of servicing in the Associated Sys- 
tem that you find? 

A. I find in February, 1910, the Associated 
System contracted for the services of W. S. 
Barstow & Company, and this company was 
appointed manager of the property at $900 
a@ year. 

Q. Did Associated Gas & Electric Company 
control W. S. Barstow & Company at that 
time? 

A. No, sir; Mr. Barstow was a member of | 
the directorate of New York State Gas & Elec- 
tric Corporation, which was then Ithaca Gas | 
Light Company, and one of the principal com- 
panies in the then system. 

Q. In December, 1910, was this compensa- 
tion increased? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. At what rate? A. It was increased to 
$200 per month. | 

Q. In April, 1912, did Mr. Barstow resign 
from the directorate of the Ithaca Gas Light 
Company? A. He did. 

Q. Did the company then resign general 
manager of the property. A. Yes, sir. 

Q. At this time to what positions were offi- 
cials of the J. G. White & Company elected? 

A. They were elected to the boards of sub- 
sidiary companies of Associated Gas & Elec- 
tric Company. 

: > + 


Q. What do the minutes of Associated Gas 
& Electric Company indicate? 

A. They indicate that J. G. White & Com- 
pany, Inc., were employed as general man- 
agers of Associated Gas & Electric Company, 
and its underlying properties, at a compen- 
sation of $7,200 per year, together with a 
increase in surplus and cer- 
tain out of pocket expenses. 

Q. Now, in 1912 what chan 
this management? | 

A. J. G. White & Company, Inc., organized | 
J. G. White Management Corporation to take | 
over its management department, and to the} 
newly formed J. G. White Corporation there | 
Was assigned, among other things, the con- 
tracts of management of the Associated Prop- 
erties formerly held by J. G. White & Com- 
pany. Inc. 

Q. Subsequently were various new con- 
tracts made by the subsidiary companies of 
the Associated Gas & Electric Company with | 
the J. G. White Management Corporation? | 
A. Yes, sir. | 

Q. Has the J. G. White Management Cor- | 
poration continued the management of the 
properties until the present time? A. Yes, sir 

Q. You devote a section of this report deal- 
ing with management to the period from 
Nov. 1, 1924, to July 31, 1927. What thing 
of importance happened in 1925 and 1926 that 
relates to this subject. 

A. During 1925 and 1926 the Associated Gas 
& Electric Company entered into contracts 
with its operating subsidiaries, and those of 
Associated Electric Company, which was a 
controlled subholding company, whereby As- 
sociated Gas & Electric Company was ap- 
pointed financial and operating manager of 
the operating companies of the system. While 
not so provided in the contract the terms 
therein were made retroactive to Nov. 1, 1924, 
by action of the board of directors of New 
York State Electric & Gas Corporation and 
of a number of other companies. 

Q. What is the document that appears as 
Exhibit 83 within Commission's Exhibit 5159? 

A. An extract is shown there from the con- 
tract whereby Associated Gas & Electric Com- 
pany was appointed financial and operating 
manager of the entire system. 


>” *> 


Q. This contract provided for what services 
to be rendered by Associated Gas & Electric 


| 
ge was made in| 


' Company? 


A. For services as outlined on page 1081 
and 1082 of this report. 

Q. Describe those services, Mr. 
briefly as possible, if you please 

A The financial and operating manager 
shall prepare and formulate plans and as the 
authorized agent of employer negotiate con- 
tracts for procuring capital that may be re- 
quired for carrying on and extending the 
business of the employer 

Q. Who was the financial 
manager? 

A. Associated Gas & Electric Company, 
provided for in the contracts. 

Q. What was the employer? A. The em- 
ployer was the operating company. The fi- 
nancial and operating manager shal! have! 
the authority to employ on behalf of the em- 
ployer such persons as it may deem necessary 
as employes of: the employer. 

Q. Could the manager discharge those em- 
ployes and fix their compensation? 

A. He could. If requested by the employer 
the financial and operating manager wil) fur- 
nish the services of a secretary-treasurer 
The financial and operating manager may 
formulate, approve, supervise and direct the | 
methods of keeping the books and records 
of the employer, statistically or otherwfse, 
and subject to the approval of the board of 
directors; supervise the preparation of all) 
reports as are required by law and from time | 
to time and at any time upon request make 
reports to the board of directors on the af- 
,fairs of the employer and the results of the 
operation of its property 

The financial and operating manager shal! | 
endeavor to see that such methods, forms and 
reports will give employer and its stock- 
holders a clear and correct conception of the 
financial condition of the company 

> 2 ' @ 

Q. Is there reserved to the board of di- 
rectors of the employer the right to appoint 
public accountants to examine and report 
concerning the business and accounts of the | 
employer? A. There was. 

Q. And the public accountants were not to) 
be subject to removal except upon authority | 
of the board of directors? A. That is true.) 

Q. The manager was also to provide other | 
things? 

A. Yes, sir. The manager was to provide | 
advice and supervision in the compilation, | 
analysis and presentation of statistics as may | 
from time to time be requestec, to investi- | 
gate operating results and to compare them 
with the results obtained by other companies, 
and where possible use such investigation 


Nodder, as | 


and operating 


as 


for the purpose of improving the services 
and increasing the net earnings of the em- 
ployer by more economical and efficient 
methods. 


Q. What was the next important right that 
the financial and operating manager was to 
have? 

A. The financial and operating manager 
had the authority to contract for or purchase 
on behalf of and in the name of the em- 
ployer such labor and materials, apparatus 
and supplies as in the judgmént of the man- 
ager shall be necessary for the operation of 
the properties and business of the employer, 
and also shall have the same authority for 
labor and materials for construction work. 

Q. What was the provision as to construc- 
{thon work chargeable to capital 
| 


tion 
should first 
of directors of the employer? A. Yes, sir; that 
is true. 

event 
expenditure for any single general purpose in 
excess of the sum of $5,000? 


rectors? 


rection and supervision 
supplies and materials? 


vision of 
materials. 


ager 
and construction, development and financial 


and 


construction work are not within the 
of 


| expenses? 


amounts? \ 
A. That items costing in excess of $5,000’ 





+ 
; should be first approved by the board of di- 
rectors. 


Q. Wasn't it also provided that all construc- | 
work chargeable to capital accounts | 
receive approval of the board! 


Q. And it was further provided that in no} 
should the manager contract for an| 


A. Yes, sir. 
Q. Without power from the board of di- 
A. That is true. 

Q. What was the prevision as to the di- 


of purchases of all} 


A. The manager had direction and super- | 
the purchase of all supplies and} 


Q. There was still further provisions in the 


| contract which you will describe for us. What 
were they? 


A. While the financial and operating man- 
will generally supervise the operation 


policies of the employer and make recom- 
mendations in regard thereto, and the fin- 
nancing thereof, the preparation of plans 
specifications and other detailed engi- 
neering service and the field supervision of 
duties 
the financial operating manager. 
Another provision in the contract was that 
the financial and operating manager shall 
furnish such supervision and engineering di- | 
rection as might be required to place ,proper 
and adequate insurance at reasonablé rates | 
upon the properties of the employer and to 
examine insurance policies in order to make 
certain that they are properly executed and 
in satisfactory form from the point of view 
of the employer's interest. 

The financial and operating manager shall | 
furnish at its own expense all office space | 
and services incidental to maintaining its 
own organization at its offices, including the 
services of stenographers, clerks, office boys 
and similar assistants 

-~+ + 


Q. What was the compensation which the 
operating companies were to pay Associated 
Gas & Electric Company for the services de- 
scribed? 

A. Two amounts, one consisting of 2.5 per 
cent per annum of gross earnings, the other. 
7.5 per cent per annum of the gross amount | 


|; charged to the plant and property account, 
| but excluding charges for the acquistion of 
; going concerns. 


Q. Together with traveling and incidental 
A. Yes, sir 
Q. The compensation 


/annum of gross earnings of operating com- 


| 

of 2.5 per cent per 

panies received by Associated Gas & Electric 
Company has been styled how in Associated 
Gas & Electric Company's account? | 
A. It has been styled as management fees. | 
Q. The compensation consisting of 7.5 per 
cent of amounts charged to property and | 
plant account, excluding charges for certain 


acquisitions, was given what name? A. Con- 
struction fees. 
Q. Was much of your description of this 


contract a quotation from the contract? 
It was. 

Q. Is there a copy of one of these contracts 
included in your report? 

A. Yes, sir; a copy is attached as Appendix 
No. 84 within Commission's Exhibit 5159 | 

Q. And that is a contract dated when and 
between what parties’ 

A. Dated Jan. 8, 1926, by and between New 
oYrk State Electric & Gas Corporation and 
Associated Gas & Electric Company. 

Q. Did Associated Gas & Electric Company 
include in its income account the fees which 
it received from its own subsidiaries? A. Yes, 


A. | 


sir. 

Q. Did it include in its income account 
fees received from the subsidiaries of Asso- 
ciated Electric Company? A. It did not. 

Q. What company received the fees of the 
subsidiaries of Associated Electric Company? 
A. Associated Electric Company itself. 

» © = 

Q. Was there any contract noted or any 
provision in the contract found for this di- 
vision of fees? A. No, sir 

Q. Did you find any contracts between As- 
sociated Electric Company and operating com- 
panies? A. I did not 

Q. Did the operating companies pay the 
fees to Associated Gas & Electric Company? 
A. Yes, sir 

Q. Who controlled Associated Electric Com- 
pany at the time this all happened? j 

A. Offhand I can’t tell you exactly who con- 
trolled Associated Electric Company during 
1925 and 1926. It perhaps was directly con- 
trolled by Associated Gas & Electric Company, 
or it may have been controlled at that time | 
by Associated Properties, Inc., which itself 
was controlled by Associated Gas & Electric | 
Company It was, however, a subsidiary of 
Associated Gas & Electric Company 

Q. During the time that these fees were 

aid, were foes also being paid to J. G. White 
Management Corporation? A. They were. 

Q. In the computation of the fees paid to 
Associated Gas & Electric Company was there 
a deduction made on account of the fees 
paid to J. G. White Management Corpora- 
tion? A. Yes, sir 

Q. Of what did the amount paid to As- 
sociated Gas & Electric Company consist? 

A. It consisted of 2.5 per cent of Wee 
earnings, less the amount paid to J. G. hite 
Management Corporation. 

Q. Did J. G. hite Management Corpora- 
tion continue as actual manager under the 
existing contracts between certain of the 
companies? A. It did. 

Q. Was this true as to some of the com- 
panies controlled by Associated Electric Com- 





pany? A. Yes, sir 
Q. During 1925, for example, did J. G. White 
Management Corporation manage the prop- 


erties of New York State Electric & Gas Cor- 
poration? A, It did 

Q. For what compensation? 
sation of $1,900 a month. 


A. A compen- 


Q@. Or how much per year A. $22,000 a 
year. 
""@. What fee in addition to that did Asso- 


ciated Gas & Electric Company collect from 
New York State Electric & Gas Corporation? 

A. In addition to the J: G. White Manage- 
ment Corporation fee Associated Gas & 
Electric Company collected $40,279.74 from 
New York State Electric & Gas Corporation. 

+ + + 

Q. This amount, as 1 take it, was arrived 
at by computing 2.5 per cent of the gross 
earnings of New York State Electric & Gas 
Corporation and deducting therefrom the fee 
paid J. G. White Management Corporation? 
A. That is true. 

Q. As a result of this practice did the As- 
sociated Gas & Electric Company and Asso- 
ciated Electric Company collect in 1925, 1926 
and to July 31, 1927. so-called managerial 
fees from other operating eompanies in rd- 
dition to those collected by J. G. White 
Management Corporation? A. They ‘id. 

Q. For example, in 1925 J, G. White Man- 
agement fees were how much? A. $125,921.42 

Q. How much in addition thereto did Asso- 
ciated Gas & Electric Company collect? A 
$83,466.68 

Q. In 1926 what fees were collected by J. G 
White Management Corporation? A. $136,- 
363 69 

Q. What fees were collected from the same 
companies paying this fee by Associated Gas 
& Electric Company? A. $176,489.57. 

Q. In 1926 did certain companies in the 
Associated System pay J. G. White Manage- 
ment Corporation fees totaling $136,363.69? A 


Yes, sir | 

Q. Did the same companies in the same} 
year pay fees to Associated Gas & Electric 
Company? A. Certain of them did 

Q. Totaling how much? A. $176,489.37 

Q. And did seme of the same companies | 


that paid White also pay a fee to Associated 
Electric Company? A. They did 

Q. How much? A. $76,129.79 

Q. Did any of the companies which paid | 
a fee to Associated Gas & Electric Company 
also pay a fee to Associated Electric Company? 
A. No. sir. 

Q. The total fees paid to Associated Gas & 
Electric Company and Associated Electric 
Company in addition to the fees paid J. G 
White Management Corporation totaled what? 
A. In the year 1926? 

. Yes. A _ $252.669.36 

Q. In 1927 did companies in this group pay 
the White Management Corporation fees of 
$105,655.31? A. They did 

Q. In the same year did some of these com- 
panies pay Associated Gas & Electric Com- 
pany fees of $67,520.09? A. They did. 

Q. In the same year did certain others of 
these companies pay Associated Electric Com- 
pany. $69,217.65? <A. Yes, sir, 

Q. The total of those last two fees was how 
much? A. $137,346.74 

@. During the three-year period the total 
fees paid by these companies to White Man- 
agement Corporation was how much? 

940.42. 
Q. What was the total paid Associated Gas 


| dinary life contract coupled with an en- | 


| been favorable. 
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On Rights Over 
Foreign Insurer 
Declared Entitled to Ask) 
That Companies Refrain | 


From Acts Contrary to) 
Policyholders’ Interests 








St. Paul, Minn., Sept. 2. 

Minnesota has a right “to insist” that | 
foreign insurance companies licensed to} 
do business in the State refrain from acts | 


in other States which are contrary to the | 
policy of the Minnesota laws and which | 
would affect the interests of , Minnesota | 
policyholders, it is declared in a ruling} 
just furnisheed the State Insurance Com- | 
missioner, Garfield W. Brown, by Assist- | 
ant Attorney General W. H. Gurnee. | 

The question arose in view of a policy | 
which is being issued by the Policyhold- | 
ers’ National Life Insurance Co., of | 
Sioux Falls, S. D., in other States where | 
it is licensed but which would not be is- | 
sued in Minnesota, 


The policy, it was explained, is an or- 








dowment which matures in five years, the | 
insured being given an option of pur-| 
chasing stock in the company at some 
future time with the proceeds of the en- | 
dowment or receiving them in cash. Mr. 
Brown had asked whether the company | 
may be licensed in “Minnesota on the! 
ground that this form of policy is sold in| 


| other States. | 


Mr. Gurnee said that the Insurance | 


; Commissioner would have “no legal right 


to refuse to refuse to license a com- 
pany in Minnesota because it is writing | 
policies in a form which would not be 
permitted, unless the writing of such! 
Policies affects the interests of Minnesota 
policyholders.” Mr. Brown was advised | 
that if he finds the writing of this policy | 
would not jeopardize the interests of 
policyholders in the State, he should li- 
cense the company. 


Ruling to Be Issued 
In Compensation Case 








South Dakota Commissioner to | 
Decide Rate Appeal | 


Pierre, S. D., Sept. 2. | 


Labor Difficulties 


Adjusted in Wee 





Twelve New Disputes Referred 


To Department of Labor 
For Settlement 


Twelve new labor disputes, of which 
half were adjusted, along with settlements 
in three old cases, were submitted to the 
Department of Labor during the week | 
ended Aug. 27, according to information | 
made available by Hugh L. Kerwin, Di- 
rector of the Conciliation Service. | 
A score of strikes and 39 controversies | 
were pending before the Department at| 


| the close of the week. Following is a list 


of the new disagreements: 


Fenester & Brothers, New York City.—Strike 
of 58 fur workers; adjusted; wage adjustment 
recognition; allowed as asked. 

Veterans’ Hospital, Rutland, Mass.—Strike 
of 20 brick and plaster workers; adjusted; 
prevailing rate; plasterers allowed $10 per day 
as asked. 

Post Office, Greensboro, N. C.—Controversy 
with 70 electricians; adjusted; prevailing wage; 
allowed 75 cents per hour and one helper 


Post Office, Whiting, Ind.—Controversy with 
77 building craftsmen; adjusted; union or 
nonunion workers; union men employed, com- 
mittee appointed for future decisions. 

Government Printing Office, Washington, 
D. C.—Controversy with 40 building-crafts 
men; adjusted; prevailing wage; carpenters to 
get $1.3719; bricklayers, $1.75; iron workers, 
$1.65; laborers, 40 cents an hour. 

Post Office, South Bend, Ind.—Controversy 
with 120 painters; adjusted; prevailing wage; 
allowed 75 cents per hour. 

Post Office, Terre Haute, Ind.—Controversy 
with an unreported number of laborers; pend- 
ing; prevailing wage. 

Post Office, Cheraw, 8. C.—Controversy with 
an unreported number of bricklayers; pend- 
ing; prevailing wage 

Post Office, Findley, Ohio.—Controversy with 


an unreported number of carpenters; pend- 
ing; prevailing wage. 
Veterans’ Hospital, Genesco, 'N. Y.—Contro- 


versy with 40 carpenters; pending; prevailing 


wage. 

arracks, Barksdale Field, La.—Contro- 

versy with an unreported number of build- 

ing-crafts men; pending; prevailing wage. 
ricklayers, Phoenix, Ariz.—Controversy with 

an unreported number of bricklayers; pend- 

ing; prevailing wage 


Auto Liability Rates 
Outlined in Bay State 


Tentative Schedules Made 
Public on Compulsory In- 
surance for 1933 


Boston, Mass., Sept. 2. 
A study of the new tentative rates for | 


| 


| compulsory automobile liability insurance 


in Massachusetts in 1938, just made pub- 





Following the presentation of arguments 
before the State Insurance Commissioner, | 
C. R. Horswill, on his refusal to allow 
an increase in workmen's compensation 
insurance rates, Mr. Horswill announced | 
that he will make his finding in several | 
Gays, after he has had time to review the 
record, 

W. F. Roeber, general mana 
National Council on Compensation In- 


| Surance, and Robert C. Meade, represent- 


ing the National Bureau of Casualty and 
Surety Underwriters, asked that the filed 
rate increases be granted. They pointed 


to the decline in premiums caused by the | 


general wage level reductions and the fact 


| that the insurance carriers writing work- 


men’s compensation have suffered heavy 
losses in the last few years. 
Don C. Lewis, former South Dakota In- 


| Surance Commissioner, appearing for the 


mutual companies, opposed any increase 
in rates for the State on the ground that 
the experience in South Dakota in com- 
pensation during the last nine years has 


which is showing a profit on this class 
of business to aid in making up losses 
in other States, he said. 








Fire Prevention Week 
Designated by President 


{Continued from Page 1.] 
vention Week should serve to arouse the 
attention and stimulate the action of all 

citizens in preventing fire waste. 
Now, therefore, I, Herbert Hoover, Presi- 


dent of the United States of America, do | 


hereby proclaim the week of Oct. 9, 1932, 
to be observed as Fire Prevention Week. 
To the many organizations that have 
taken an interest in this subject I espe- 
ially appeal that they unite on a def- 
inite plan of cooperation to the end that 
all citizens may be aroused to their indi- 
vidual responsibilities. 

In witness whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand and caused the seal of the 
United States to be affixed. 

Done at the City of Washington this 
second day of September, in the year of 
our Lord 1932, and of the Independence 


of the United States of America the 157th. | 


a> (Signed) HERBERT HOOVER... 
_ By the President: W. R. Castle, Jr., Act- 
ing Secretary of State. 


& Electric Compey by some of the same com- 
panies? A. $327,485.24. 

Q. What was the total of fees 
ciated Electric Company by some ot 
Same companies? A. $145,997.44. 

Q. The two last classes of fees which were 
in addition to the fees paid J. G. White Man- 
agement Corporation totals how much? A. 


$473,482.78. 

Q. In the year 1925 in addition to the 
amount you have told us about were there 
certain other charges to subsidiary com- 
panies? A. There were. Made by Associated 
Gas & Electric Company against various sub- 
Sidiary operating companies for the months 
of November and December, 1924. 

Q. And these additional fees were in what 
amount? A. $13,304.28. 

Q. Have you discussed this matter with rep- 
resentatives of the Associated Gas & Elec- 
tric Company? A. I have. They admit that 
Associated Electric Company orfemed no 

y at com- 


paid Asso- 
ers of the 


services for the fees received 
pany as indicated by the table on page 1083. 
As for the Associated Gas & Electric Company 
it is also admitted that there were no ex- 
penses incurred in respect to any services 
rendered and the statement made regarding 
any such alleged services were of an indefinite 
and intangible nature. 
+~ + + 
Q. Now, we get to the subject of 
this subject is discussed at page 
report, Was there 
system interests in 


urchasing; 
103 of this 
organized by Associated 
Ju 1928, a corporation 


| to act as a central purchasing bureau for the 


system? A. There was. 

Q. What name was given the corporation so 
organized? 

A. Utilities Purchasing and Supply Corpo- 
ration 

On Oct. 1, 1928, what was the position 
of Utility Management Corporation in the 
system? 

A. It was a subholding company controlling 
the stock of Utility Purchasing & Supply Cor- 
poration and other servicing companies. 

Q. Utility Purchasing & Supply Corporation 
had been organized as late as July, 1928? A 


Yes, sir. 
Q. Did the Utility Management Gosperasion 
address a letter Oct. 1, 1928, to Utility Pur- 
mies & Supply Corporation? A. It did. 
Q. Making what offer? A. Offering to either 
assign to tility Purchasing & Supply Cor- 
poration purchasing contracts it would secure 
from Associated System subsidiary operating 
companies, or have the said operating com- 
panies enter directly into purchasing con- 
tracts with Utility Purchasing & Supply Cor- 
poration. 
Q. Did Utility Purchasing & Supply Corpora- 
tion accept the offer the same day? A. It did. 
Q. What consideration did Utility Purchas- 


| (Continued on Page 7, Column 5.] 


ger of the} 


It is unfair to ask a State | 


where rates have been highest, receives 
the greatest reduction for 1933. This city 
obtains a reduction of $27 on large cars 
and $7 on medium and small cars. 

The Boston rate was decreased $2 for 
cars of all types. In Revere the charge 
| will be $16 less for large cars, no change 
on medium-sized vehicles and $1 less on 
}small cars. Everett receives a $9 reduc- 


|tion on large cars but no change was'! 


made in rates for medium and 
cars in that city. 


Increases Outlined 
The largest of the few increases in rates 


small 


| to be made next year will occur in 10) 


;communities which were taken from the 
; territory known as “remainder of the 
| State” and placed in a separate classifi- 
;cation, These include Clinton, Fitchburg, 
Gardner, Grafton, Leominster, North- 
boro, Southboro, Westboro and Westmin- 
|ster. The increases will. be $7 for small 
| vehicles, $3 for large and $2 for medium. 

Owners of large and medium-sized cars 
in Cambridge, Malden, Somerville and 
Winthrop will pay insurance rates $4 
| lower than in 1932 while the charge for 
| Small cars will drop $1 under the tentative 
| schedule. 
| Brookline residents will pay $3 less than 
last year to insure large and medium cars 
in that town, although the smail ¢ar rate 
wil! be unchanged. 

A decrease of $4 in the premium to 
insure medium cars is scheduled for Med- 
ford owners, a drop of $3 for large cars 


in that city and a $1 reduction for small 
cars, 


New Rate Territory 

The rates in Lynn, Lynnfield, Nahant, 
Peabody and Saugus will also be reduced 
$3 for large and medium cars and $1 
for small machines. 

A new rate territory established undef 
the 1933 schedule includes the cities of 
Fall River and Worcester and the town 
of Somerset. This district will get one 
|of the few increases in rates expected for 
next year, with an addition of $1 in the 
{premium for small autos, although the 
rate for large and medium machines will 
be reduced $1. 

An increase contained in the rates ten- 
tatively set for next year occurs in the 
district including Amesbury, Groveland, 
Haverhill, Merrimac, Newburyport and 
Salisbury, where the rate for large cars 
will be $3 higher than this year, $1 higher 
for medium cars and $2 more for small 
automobiles. 


The district wnich includes Lowell, Wil- 
mington, Billerica, Dracut, North Reading 
j}and Tewksbury will receive a reduction 
in the 1933 rate of $4 for large and me- 
dium cars and $1 for smal] machines. 

The new schedule contains reductions 
in the rates on commercial vehicles in 
Boston and vicinity, although there are 
increases for truck owners in some other 
parts of the State, The decreases in 
Boston will range from $9 down for the 
various classifications established by the 
| Insurance Department. 

Final rates will not be announced until 
after a public hearing is held on Sept. 12 


‘Prosecutor Suggested 
For Pennsylvania Inquiry 


Harrisburg, Pa., Sept. 2. 
Judze Robert 8S. Gawthrop, of the State 
Superior Court, is to be asked to act as 
counse) for the Senate committee which 
iwill investigate she Public Service Com- 
mission, according to announcement 
by Senator William 8. Rial, Chairman of 
the committee. Acceptance by Judge 
|Gawthrop would require his resignation 
fro mthe Superior Court, it was explained. 
His term ends next January. 


Control of Meat Exports 


Plans for the organization of the Aus- 
tralian meat industry to remedy its pres- 
ent serious position were discussed at a 
representative conference at the Com- 
|monweaith offices under the chairmanship 
of the Minister of Commerce. The con- 
ference decided that there should be ap- 
pointed in each State a committee of 
meat producers to consider the advisability 
of establishing a meat export control 
board. This board is to be along the lines 





A.|ing & Supply Corporation agree to pay Util- of that in New Zealand.—(Department of 


} Commerce.) 





lic by the State Insurance Commissioner, | 
Merton L. Brown, discloses that Chelsea, | 


SUPERVISION 





_ Opinion Dissents 


From Decision 


On Loan to Bank 


|Four Justices Oppose Ruling 


That State Supervisor 
May Pledge Assets of In- 


solvent Bank 


[Continued from Page 4.] 


to pay either principal or interest of the 
loan as it matures, except on foreclosure 
with further costs and expenses? 

It may be that it is anticipated that all 
that will ever be realized will be the bor- 
rowed money of the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation; that, with such a loan, 
the depositors and creditors will receive 
more than could be realized from liqui- 
dating the assets without borrowed money, 
and that the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration may bear whatever deficit may 
result. 

There is no showing that the property 
will be lost or destroyed. Payment of 
dividends may be ‘deferred until the 
frozen assets become more liquid. They 
will not be made liquid by the borrowing 
thereon and paying interest on the loan 
until the hoped for time when the pledged 
assets are sufficiently thawed to pay the 
loan, with interest thereon, etc. 

The borrowing of the money on the 
faith and credit of the assets to pay divi- 
dends, would not ipso facto discharge the 
receiver. The receivership would continue 
until the final winding up of the affairs 
of the insolvent bank. 

Such receiver could, as well as the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation, hold 
the assets until liquidity, if that ever 
happens. The receiver is not, under the 
statute, required to sacrifice the assets 
immediately. We are not aware of any 
Statute forbidding the retention by the 
receiver of the assets for a period of time 


| as long as that for which he could pledge 


them to the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration. 


Though the retention by the receiver 


| might delay the payment of dividends, the 


expense of the receivership would be les- 
sened. At least, there would not be the 
interest to pay on the loan of $100,000. 

It is argued: The duties of the receiver 
are of a public nature; that, in the dis- 
charge of those duties, he acts in the 
public interest; and that capacity coex- 
tensive with the nature of the office and 
the object to be accomplished must be 
inferred, 

I understand the majority to say, in 
| effect, that the court granted no power 
| to the receiver, but authorized him under 
the statute to exercise the implied statu- 
tory authority conferred upon him. 

But the authority to the superior court 
to approve the doing of certain things 
by the statutory receiver specifically 
|/enumerated in the statute, can not be 
extended to include other things, or as 
conferring power upon the court, to, in 
turn, confer or attempt to confer on the 
statutory receiver any further or different 
power or authority. 

In the case of a chancery receiver, the 
|court cannot lawfully authorize such re- 
|ceiver to borrow money and pledge the 
assets of an insolvent bank for the pur- 
pose of paying dividends to creditors and 
depositors of such insolvent. 

The Banking Act does not authorize 
| the receiver of a State bank, either with 
or without the approval of the court, to 
| borrow money on the faith and credit of 
| the assets of the insolvent bank for the 
| purpose of paying dividends. 
| Mindful of the absence of authority of 
|@ receiver of a national bank to pledge 
the assets of such bank for a loan, the 
Congress expressly authorized national 
| bank receivers—-the Legislature had not 
authorized State bank receivers—to bor- 
row from the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration, and to pledge the assets of the 
insolvent bank as security for the loan, 

“* * * and any receiver of any national 
bank is hereby authorized to contract 
for such loans and to pledge any assets 
of the bank for securing the same * * *” 
Sec. 605, U. 8. Code, Title 15. 

The Congress of the United States may 
not by enactment enlarge the powers of 
a receiver of a State bank. That is a 
province in which only the State Legis- 
lature may function, 

While we, if acting as legislators, might 
support such legislation as that desired 
by the respondent, we as a court should 
not read into the act something which is 
absent therefrom. We should be gov- 
erned by the law as written. 

Though it be cesirable for the Federal 
Government to, in effect, take over insol- 
vent State banks for liquidation, I find no 
sanction by the sovereign State of Wash- 
ington therefor. 

I find no authority for the borrowing of 
money by the receiver of a State bank, 
and the payment of interest thereon, from 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
for the purpose of paying dividends to cer- 
tain creditors of the insolvent bank. A 
going concern, though in financial distress, 
might be aided by borrowing money to 
continue in business. 

I can not see how an insolvent bank, 
which has ceased to function and whose 
property and assets (which are wholly in- 
sufficient to pay its liabilities) have been 
taken over by a receiver for liquidation, 
can be aided or its creditors benefited by 
borrowing money (for payment of divi- 
dends) and pledging its assets to secure its 
payment and thereby increasing the in- 
debtedness; it not being shown that such 
loan was necessary to prevent the destruc- 
tion of the properiy of the insolvent bank. 

We judicially know that a loan now will 
not afford ffie creditors and depositors 
“the facilities for obtaining credit for seed, 
the planting of crops, and spraying and 
pruning of orchards.” The crops have 
been planted and the time for the spraying 
and pruning is past. 

The order appealed from should be re- 
versed, and the cause remanded with di- 
rection to the superior court to dismiss the 
petition 

MAIN, ParKer and MrtcHe tt, J.J., concur 
with Mriiarp, J. 





Reduction in Taxicabs 
Is Sought in Baltimore 


Baltimore, Md., Sept. 2. 


Two petitions have been filed with the 
Public Service Commission asking that 
the numoer of taxicabs be reduced and 
that a minimum rate of 25 cents for the 
first two miles or fraction thereof be es- 
tablished. 

A petition by the Yellow Cab Co. seeks 
a reduction in the number of cabs from 
the 1,365 now in operation to 800, while 
the Taxi Operators Association of Mary- 
land asks for a reduction to 1,000. The 
proposed rate was announced as a com- 
promise between the two petitioners. The 
Yellow Cab Co. is charging 25 cents for 
the first two and one-half miles, while 
members of the association are charging 

| that sum for three ane one-half miles. 
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Government Buses How ad Volorem 
| Proposed in India 


Greater Activity 
Is Predicted in 
Wool Purchasing 


Depressed Condition of State 
Railroads Said to Cause 
Consideragion of Plan 


‘Abroad Explained 





© * tion to The depressed condition of the state 
Decline ao Consump railroads of India is causing grave con- 


Last May Said to Have cern, and it is reported in trade circles | 
Opened Way for Larger that the government plans to introduce in 


d the legislature within a month or two an 
Replacement Nee Ss jamendment to the Railway Act, enabling 


| Se government to conduct its own motor | 


bus services, according to a report from} 
Trade Commissioner Charies F. Kunkel, 


toms Levies in Foreign 
Countries Are Reviewed 
By Tariff Commission 





The rapid decline in consumption of 
wool from July, 1931, to May, 1932, has 
“probably prepared the way” for an in- =. ie as 

, : ity wool markets| The firanciai positi:n: of the govern- 
pee eee a ne the De rt- | ment railways lias long been a matter of 
based on replacement needs, the es |concern, it was stated. A loss of no less 
ment of agriculture stated Sept. 2 in its than 109,900C00 rupees on the cvrrent 
quarterly summary of world wool pros- fiscal year endiig March 31, 1933, is an- | 
pects. 


ticipated. The total reserves of the rail-| 
Improved sentiment in the wool market 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
tion, which are actually in use in the 
| United States, section 340 of the tariff act 
of 1930 provides for an investigation by 
| the United States Tariff Commission with 
respect to another method of valuation 
known as the domestic value. The com- 
mission is instructed to ascertain and re- 
port to the Congress, with respect to 


| ways but a short time ago were 180,000,00C jeach of the ad valorem rates of duty 


|rupees, but these have cntirely cicsap-| prescribed in the tariff act of 1930, an ad 
has been evident since June, it was stated, | peared. (Indian rupee 2qvai to abou: 26.2| valorem rate, or a rate regulated by value, 
and the activity in the Boston market in | cents, U. 8.) which, if applied upon the basis of do-| 


mestic value, would have resulted as 
nearly as possible in the imposition, dur- 
ing a specified period of time, of amounts 
of duty neither greater nor less than 
would have been collectible at the rate 
specified upon the basis of value defined 
in section 402 of the tariff act of 1922. 
The term domestic value is primarily 
defined in this section, in substance, as 


7 “ indi | With such a large capital invest.nent 
ete aise en ape —_* pegarisang Ph the railroads, the governinent conteude 
a continuation of the improvement.” How- that some steps must be taken to protect 
ever, a sustained improvement of large the roads againsi tue p:esent compe*:tion 
magnitude, it was added, would require from the busses, both long and short 
an improvement in general business con- | hauls. it was pointed out that mainte- 
ditions and consumer incomes. 


nance of proper feeder services to the main 
The United States wool clip for 1932 is 


raiiway lines is an obvious primary ne- 

cessity of an efficient and paying railway. asta , 
estimated by the Department at 7 per; At least 99 per cent of the bus ee a — es ph a a = ye noel = 

_ , of which the railway companies are com-| ported merchandise is freely offere or 

_. unten nepal wee a = -_ wees | aekaie are Indian owned and managed.— | sale (Without deduction of the duty) in 
of domestic production continues down- (Department of Commerce.) the principal market of the United States 
ward in the next few years, it was stated, | |in the usual wholesale quantities and in 
the dependence of the domestic market 


ll b a| t » u ait | the ordinary course of trade. 
on foreign wool supplies will be increase t R ] S £ ¥ ‘ 
and the position of the domestic grower | our ULINE 50 Two Valuation Methods 
e e 
On Wallapai Indian 


will be strengthened. In foreign countries, the valuation pro- 
Land Controversy 


Domestic Prices Advance | visions for ad valorem import duties vary 
e: ic 


considerably in detail, but when com- 
The Department's statement follows in| pared in respect of fundamental resem- 
full text: 


ee | blances as to the basis of valuation for 
Domestic wool prices at Boston during \import duty, all the provisions included 
August registered their first general ad- 


lin this compilation show only two 
vance of the year as a result of greatly | broadly similar types or methods in use 
increased activity and heavy buying, ac- 


; Dispu Between Santa Fe in the different countries: The foreign 
ard to the Bureau. of Agricultural ro - . value of the imported article and the 
Economics. An improved sentiment h Railroad and Tribe Is Re- | cost, insurance, and freight value, or value 
been evident in the market since June. 


s at place of importation. 
Statistics on consumption of combing and} viewed by Secretary of 


Foreign value—As above stated, the 
clothing wool for June showed an increase i | eohenanae on which import duties are or- 
of 16 per cent compared with the low Indian Defense Group 


| dinarily payable in the United States is 
point reached in May and the activity in a \the price or value of the merchandise in 
the Boston market in» July and August | (Continued from Page 1.) the country of export, packed ready for 
would seem to indicate a continuation Of | .ya11 not be misinformed with respect to| shipment, but including freight or other 
the improvement. 


While the rapid decline in consumption |#" important issue of Indian ety | an a a oe 


i tates. A similar 
from July, 1931, to May, 1932, has probably | rights. | er > porto gg conan slightly in 
prepared the way for an increase in activ-| It was stated that “the land in question | 


| | the details of phraseology, is used by the 
ity based on replacement needs, a sus- is owned by the Sante Fe Railway.” The | following countries included in the pres- 
tained improvement of large magnitude 


would require an improvement in general |i™Pression created by his statement, as 7 ee Colombia 

: ; olivia, Canada, a, 
business conditions and consumer incomes. | by Governor Hunt's memorandum, is that | minican Republic, Ecuador, Guatemala 
Except in a few industries, recent improve- | the Indians and Indian Welfare bodies 


; ; ot Honduras, Newfoundland, Nicaragua, 
ment has been largely in business senti-| are asking the Government to take away | Panama, Paraguay, Union of South Africa, 


: : : 7 ; ; | 
oo ee ee eee |from the railroad land which the railroad Venezuela. . oo 
industrial workers in July were, at the | owns and give it to the Indians. a ee: aS 
. = . a i ; value at place of importation.—All other 
lowest level reached so far in this depres-| It is obvious that if in fact the railroad f tri a We th t 
j i ; | he 400,000 acres, the Government oreign aountries oovere y . a 
sion, but the incomes of large groups of | owns the , . y compilation, as far as they have any ad 
f showed increases. |has no power to deprive the railroad of p a 
pammers Showed *ncrease ; valorem duties, use some form of landed 
Smaller Output for Year |the ownership. It should be equally a cost, excluding duty, as the basis for ad 
mn ; : 1 ease matter of axiom, that if the Indians, not | loi t 8 I y, " tries this 
he large increase in agen ewe the railway, own the 400,000 acres, the | 78 orem ge . —_ a — 
au tion in recent years grea oo _— Government has, or should have, no power | anded cost is de _ n . stance— 
th: need = — oO! a as = ‘to take the 400,000 acres from the Indians | with some a “es — a —— 
ae —. e a ie _ c > and give it to the railway. Such proposi- | as the actual cos wd = 0} ; ay 
for . : ee, - Pe ima . Z : pe tions would never have to be iterated un- | Chandise in the — ry 0 jh a -~ 
ee a “ <h od a e 4 in |J€88 Indians were involved, but where In- of exportation, plus ——. neon Sn 
= a pro os oe Is ae Po dian matters come to Issue the almost |°ther expenses to the port of importation. 
eo. 2h nage Saeciee. wool supplies | URiversal presumption seems to be that Value At Time of Arrival 


will be increased and the position of the political, not legal, considerations should| In a few cases provision is made for 
domestic grower will be strengthened. rule. ; 3 ‘ taking the value of the commodity at the 

Shearing of the 1932 wool clip has either _7®€ Wallapai Indians and the Indian| time of arrival in the importing country, 
already begun or is about to begin in the Defense Association and the attorney of|as distinct from the time of exportation. 
important wool-producing countries of the the Indian Rights Association insist that 
Southern Hemisphere. Preliminary esti- _ land ee ee to the In- 
mates for four important countries, Aus- | 7/498; and that the controversy over own- | 
tralia, New Zealand, Uruguay and the | ©'Ship can only be settled in the courts; 
Union of South Africa, confirm previous | 2%4 that it is, as it long has been, the 
reports to the effect that the coming clip Government’s duty to prosecute the Indian 


n ; |claim of ownership and obtain a settle- 
ir. the Southern Hemisphere will about) vont by due process of law. 


equal that of last year. Production for : 
these four countries is now estimated at ante a goed = a" 
1,651,000,000 pounds or approximately the tlement, adverse to the Indians, through | 


a ee ee actions merely administrative, and on the/| value relates, the duty is in fact ordinarily 
Irish Free State, production in six coun- 8S! Of opinions by the Interior Depart-| based on the price paid for the imported 
tries for 1932 is provisionally estimated at M€Mt and the Assistant United States At-| goods in the foreign country at the time 
2,201,000,000 pounds, a decrease of 1 per torney General, which are based on e€x-| of exportation, plus the cost, of trans- 
eant aeaen lant year treme ignorance of or distortion of the un-| portation and delivery. 

; controverted historical record. Australia and New Zealand, instead of 





Cuba, Do- 


inite as to the time to, which the valua- 
tion relates, as for example in the United 
Kingdom, where the value is defined as 
“the price which the importer would give 
for the goods if the goods were delivered 
to him, freight and insurance paid, in 
bond at the port of importation.” 

In all these countries, it is probable that 
in practice, whatever the provision of the 
law with respect to the time to which the 


Australian Carry Over 


Duty Is Assessed, 


| Bases of Valuation for Cus-| 


In other cases the phraseology is indef-| 





The carry over at selling centers in 
Australia, New Zealand and the Union of 
South Africa at the end of the season, 
that is, June 30, 1932, amounted to ap- | 
proximately 154,000,000 pounds, an increase 
of about 50 per cent above the quantity 
on hand at the same period last year. 


Over half of the above quantity or 84,000- | ; ; avn = 
000 pounds was reported to be in New| the Indian tribe and a betrayal of guard 


Zealand and consists of crossbred wool. 
Total apparent remaining supplie in the 
five important Southern Hemisphere coun- 
tries, however, show an increase of only 
21 per cent compared with last year at 
the same time. It seems probable there- 
fore, that 1 larger proportion of the avail- 
able supplies were at selling centers or 
ports at the end of the season just closed 
than was the case last year. . 





Livestock Rates Reduced 
By Two Canadian Railways 


The two Canadian railways, the Cana- 
dian Pacific and the Canadian National, 


have just put into effect greatly reduced | 


freight rates on livestock carried within 


a radious of 150 miles of Toronto. A large | 


share of reduction consists of establish- 
ing much lower minimum rates apply- 
ing in connection with the regular rail- 
way live stock tariffs. 

The cattle rates are subject to a mini- 
mum weight allowance of 6,000 pounds 
(formerly 12,000 pounds), while the mini- 
mum weight on sheep, lambs, calves and 
hogs has now been reduced from 10,000 
to 6,000 pounds. Subject to existing 
tariff regulations, in transit stops to 
complete loads will be permitted. 

It is claimed that the new rates for the 


156 mile zone will correspond favorably | 


with trucking charges. 
months transportation of 


During recent 
livestock by 


trucks has presented serious competition to 


railroads, especially in the rich agricul- 
tural districts of the Southwestern On- 
tario peninsula. It is also stated that 
livestock reaches the market in better 
condition and can be sold gt a better 
price after rail transportation.—(Issued 
by Department of Commerce.) 


Rate Complaint Is Filed 
By South Carolina Group 


The South Carolina; Asparagus Growers 
Association, with headquarters at Willis- 
ton, S. C., in a complaint made public 
at the Interstate Commerce Commission 
Sept. 1, charged the Boston & Maine and 
other railroads with collection of unrea- 
of 


sonable freight rates 
shipments fhis Spring 


on 88 carloads 


Urges Court Settlement 
I do not seek to argue the case here, 
but merely to point out that this issue, 
involving half the total land value of an 


»Indian tribe, calls for settlement not by 


political methods but in the courts and 


;can not otherwise be settled save through 


a violation of the constitutional rights of 


ianship on the part of the Government. 
To the above proposition there is one 
exception. The Santa Fe Railway could 


|abandon its attempts at a political set- 
tlement of this question of title to real | 


property. It could recognize that its own- 
ership never attached to these Indian 
lands; that the Indian prior right estopped 
such attachment of ownership in the rail- 
way; and the Santa Fe could proceed, 


where in the public domain. 
lands would thereupon become 
taxation, and Governor Hunt’s objection 


to a removal of 400,000 acres from the tax | 
rolls in Arizona would automatically be | 


met and overcome. 
Interior Department Criticized 


| Short of such an action by the railway, 


;a settlement by the courts is imperative; 


providing that the dutiable value shall in- 
clude the actual transportation and other 
expenses to the point of importation, | 
specify that the value for duty shall be 
the foreign value, plus charges for trans- 
portation to the port of export in the! 
foreign country, plus 10 per cent to cover| 
| other transporiation charges to the port of 
‘ importation. 





those above summarized but still involv- 
ing substantially the cost, insurance, an 
freight basis. Among these variations 
may be mentioned the following: 

| Practice in Belgium 


The law of Belgium, after giving the 
| usual definition—the foreign value plus 





: aS | transportation and other ex 5 
provided for in the Act form which its | point ee ee 


landgrants derive, to select lieu lands else- | value may 
These lieu | sale 
subject to | State 


of importation—adds that this 


not be less than normal whole- 


whether similar foreign or similar 
domestic goods) on the Belgian market 
at the time of importation, less duty at 
the minimum tariff rate. P 
The law of British India specifies as the 
basis for valuation “the wholesale cash 
price, less trade discount, for which goods 
of the like kind and quality are sold, or 


and it is merely their day in court, until ®%@ capable of being sold, at the time and 


now denied them by the Government 
that the Wallapais are asking. 


place of importation,” less duty. 
In China two alternative methods of 


If this particular matter—a question of V@luation are prescribed: (a) The whole- 


the legal ownership of real property— 


sa:e market value at the port of importa- 


; | Rumania. 
| A number of countries have provisions | - - 


varying considerably in phraseology from | 


price of similar goods (it does not. 





Funds for Aircraft 


Orders to Be Placed Only With 
Domestic Concerns Under 
Expansion Plan 


Despite the economic depression and | 


| the consequent cut in governmental ex- | 


| penditures, Hungary has increased her ap- 
| propriations for aeronautics from 1,457,000 | 
pengo for the fiscal year 1931-32 to 6,712,- 
300 pengo for 1932-33, according to a re-, 
port from Commercial Attache Frederick | 
B. Lyon, Budapest. (One pengo equals 
| about 17 cents, U. S.) 
| Orders can be placed only with domes- 
| tic concerns, it was stated, in accordance 
with the public delivery laws. | 
The increased appropriations were nec- | 
essary, according to the text of the ap-| 
propriation bill, in order to replace the 
antiquated and worn out aeroplanes and 
aeronautical equipment owned by the 
Hungarian Aeronautical Office, a branch | 
| of the Hungarian Ministry of Commerce. | 
| Increased appropriatios were also made | 
|for the maintenance of domestic air | 
|routes, for participation in international | 
aeronautical broadcasting services andj} 
weather reports, it was stated. 
The treaty of Trianon, it will be remem- | 
bered, forbids the maintenance of mili- | 
jtary aviation in Hungary.—(Department 


| 
| 


| of Commerce.) 


Markets for Beans 
Are Found Improved) 





'Priees of Most Varieties Are. 


In Last Few Weeks 


The prices of most varieties of domestic 
{beans have strengthened “notably” in 
recent weeks, and the present tone of 


|the domestic bean markets is good, ac- 
| cording to a statement just issued by the 
| Department of Agriculture. Present pros- 
|pects for the 1932 United States crop 
are for a 24 per cent reduction below 
1931, it was stated, but scattering early 
reports of foreign prospects do not indi- 
cate a decrease in supply in foreign com- 
| peting regions in the coming season. 

| The foreign trade of the United States 
so far this season has not been heavy, 
according to the statement, but it has 
shown an excess of exports over imports 
|for the first time since 1923-24, al- 
; though actual shipments this year have 
|so far been smaller than in 1923-24. 
| An authorized summary of the state- 
|ment of the Department of Agriculture | 
follows in full text: 

| Rising Prices Noted | 
| The present tone of the domestic bean 
| markets is good. Prices of most classes | 
| of beans began to rise in the latter part | 
|of July or first of August, especially those 
| of limas, pea beans and red kidneys. In 
|}many sections a tendency to hold beans 
|for higher prices is being shown. 

| Present new crop prospects are for a 
24 per cent reduction in the United States 
|crop below 1931, but scattering early re- 
ports of foreign prospects do not indicate 
| a decrease in foreign competition. Pres- 
| ent reports on export varieties in Japan 
j indicate no increase in production over 
| 1931. There is little definite information 
|from European producing countries, but 
there is little present prospect. of a re- 
duction below last year in total supplies 
in Europe. Another large harvest seems 
| probable in Rumania. Early prospects are 
for a Canadian crop slightly below 1931 
,;and for a Mexican crop about equal to 
|last year. The recent Chilean harvest is 
| only slightly above that of a year earlier. 


Excess of Exports 
| United States stocks of old-crop beans 








| 
ar 
| California. In Japan there is a slight in- | 
| crease in stocks of old crop otenashis offset 
those on hand a year age, more than offset 
|by a decrease in stocks of nagauzuras. 
| Stocks in Rumania, while probably larger 
| than a year ago, seem to be much smaller 
than had previously seemed possible in 
view of the unusually large crop of 1931. 
The foreign trade of the United States 
so far this season has not been heavy, 
but it has shown an excess of exports 
over imports for the first time since 1923- 
24. Shortages or poor quality 1931 crops 
in some European importing countries 
have resulted in comparatively active trad- 
ing and an unusually heavy export from 


: = t | 
| true cost, insurance, and freight price 
Pius 5 per cent,” which is presumably the 
foreign value, plus transportation and 
similar charges, plus 5 per cent. 

Official Unit Values 

A few countries provide for the cost, 
insurance, and freight method of valua- 
tion of certain commodities but apply to 
other commodities a system of official unit 
values. That is to say, unit values are 
fixed in advance by the customs officials 
at certain intervals (annually or more or 
less frequently), and the ad valorem rate | 
of duty is computed on this fixed valua- 
tion and applied uniformly to the dutiable | 
article in question, whatever its actual 
landed cost or current value. Argentina 
and Uruguay, for example, use this method 
of valuation to a considerable extent. 

Of the important commercial countries 
covered by the present compilation the 
following apply the cost, insurance, and 
freight method of valuation in some form 
to ail or part of the articles subject to ad 


Declared to Have Gained ,~ eee 
Trade Practice Ru 


| following. Those in Group I the Com- 


|II the Commission has accepted as ex- 


| grouping, numbering and lettering. 


Tt Interstate Commerce Commission on Sept. 2 made public decisions and 
examiners’ proposed reports in rate cases, which are summarized as follows: 
+ 


Railway Mail Pay: In the Matter of the 
Application of the Georgia & Florida Rail- 
road Company for Increased Rates of Pay. 
Upon examination, rates paid applicant for 
the transportation of mail found fair and 
reasonable. 

Poultry, Butter and Eggs: No. 22262.— 
Swift & Company v. Aberdeen & Rockfish 
Railroad. Upon further hearing, amount of | 
reparation due on shipments of dressed | 
poultry, butter and eggs, in straight or | 
mixed carloads, from certain points in Kan- 
sas, Oklahoma and Texas to certain des- 
tinations in Florida, Tennessee, Alabama, 
Georgia, North Carolina and Soyth Caro- 
lina prior to July 14, 1928, determifned. Orig- 
inal report, 169 I. C. C. 777. = 

Cottonseed: No. 24889.—Jackson Feright 
Bureau v. Illinois Central Railroad. Rates 
on cottonseed, in carloads, from points in 


Tennessee and Louisiana to MHazelhurst, | 
Miss., found unreasonable. Reparation 
awarded. 


Wood-pulp Board: I. & S. Docket No. 3647. 
—Routing Wood-pulp Board from Interna- 
tional Falls, Minn., to Illinois and Mis- 
souri. Proposed changes in routing in con- 
nection with joint rates on wood-pulp 
board, in carloads, from International Falls,, 
Minn., to Decatur and East St. Louis, Ill., 
and St. Louis, Mo., found not justified. 
Suspended schedules ordered canceled, with- 
out prejudice to filing new schedules in 
conformity with the conclusions herein. 

Contractors’ Outfits: No. 25021 and Related 
Cases.—Oklahoma Contracting Corporation 
v. Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway. 
Rates on interstate shipments of contractors’ 
outfits, in carloads, between points in the 
States of Alabama, Arkansas, Illinois, In- 
diana, Iowa, Kansas, Louisiana, Mississippi, 
Oklahoma, South Carolina, Tennessee and 
Texas, on the one hand, and points in the 
States of Alabama, Arkansas, Illinois, Indi- 
ana, Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, Louisiana, 
Missouri, Oklahoma, and Texas, 
other, found not unreasonable. 
dismissed. 

Ice Cream: No. 22495.—Scott Manufactur- 
ing Company v. Railway Express Agency, 
Inc. Rates and charges on interstate ship- 
ments of ice cream in the Scott Hermic 
Seal Iceless Shipper not shown to have 
been, or to be in violation of sections 1, 
2 or 3 of the Interstate Commerce Act. Com- 
plaint dismissed. 

Abandonment: F. D. No. 9272.—Chicago, 


on the 
Complaint 
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Hungary Increases Rulings in Railway Rate Proceedings 
And Examiners’ Reports Are Announced 


| Hartford R. R. Co. to abandon o 


| Galway Telephone Company, approved. 


les A 





SHIPPING . . . AVIATION 











Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific R. Co. Aban- 
donment. Recommended that the Commis- 
sion find that the present and future pub- 
lic convenience and necessity permit the 
abandonment by the Chicago, Milwaukee, 
St. Paul & Pacific Railroad Company of part 
of a branch line of railroad in Walworth 
County, Wis. 


Uncontested Finance Cases 


Report and certificate in F. D. No. 9458, 
authorizing the New York, New Haven & 
ration of 
portions of the line of railroad of the Hart- 
ford & Connecticut Western R. R. Co. In 
Dutchess and Columbia counties, N. Y., and | 
Hartford and Litchfield counties, Conn., | 








approved. 
eport and certificate in F. D. No. 9569, 
authorizing the acquisition by the New York 
Telephone Company of the properties of the 
North Country Telephone & Telegraph 
Company. approved. 
Report and certificate in F. D. No. 9568, 
authorizing the acquisition by the New York 
Telephone Company of the properties of the 


Report and certificate in F. D. No. 9549, | 
authorizing the acquisition by the North- | 
western Bell Telephone Company of the 
properties of the Beaver Valley Telephone 
Company, approved. 

Report and order in F. D. No. 9584, au- 
thorizing the Baltimore & Ohio R. R. Co. 








American Planes 
Now Operating \ 


In 79 Countries 


‘Increased Ratio of Exports 


To Production of Aireraft 
And Engines Is Noted by 


Commerce Department 





[Continued from Page 1.) 
which it is carried but invites attention to 


other American products, if the perform- 


to procure the authentication and deliv- | 


ery of not exceeding $31,625,000 of refunding 
and general mortgage bonds, Series E, and | 
to issue not exceeding $31,625,000 of refund- 


ing and general mortgage bonds, Series F, | 


all to be used in retiring $63,250,000 of 20- 
year 41% per cent convertible gold bonds 
maturing March 1, 1933, approved. 
Supplemental report and order in F. D. 
No. 7843, authorizing the Aroostook Valley 
Railroad Company to issue not exceeding 
$500,000 of first and refunding mortgage 512 
per cent 25-year gold bonds, series A, said 
bonds to be sold or otherwise disposed of 
at not less than 94 per cent of par and ac- 
crued interest and the proceeds or the bonds 
to be used to retire certain bonds and to 
reimburse applicant for expenditures here- 
tofore mrade in retiring bonds and for other 
capital purposes, previous order, 162 I. C. C. 
583, vacated and set aside and supplemental 
order issued, approved. 


re Announced 


For Metal Burial Vault Manufacturers 


os practice rules for the metal burial vault industry were made public Sept. 

2 by the Federal Trade Commission. The rules, adopted by representatives of 

88 per cent of the industry, have now been acted on by the Commission. Divided 

into two groups, those in Group II have been accepted as “expressions of the trade.” 
The Commission’s statement to the industry follows in full text: 


A Trade Practice Conference for Man-+ 


ufacturers of Metal Burial Vaults was 
held in Chicago, April 1, 1932, under the 
direction of Commissioner Charles H. 
March, of the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion, assited by M. Markham Flannery, | 
Director of Trade Practice Conferences. 

It was the consenus that 88 per cent of 
the industry, based on production, was 
present or represented at the Conference. 


After a brief statement by Commissioner | 
March, the Conference discussed and} 
adopted a number of resolutions dealing 
with various trade or business practices. 
The Commission, after consideration, has 
reworded some of these resloutions and 
has divided the rules into Group I and 
Group II, as set forth in the statement 


mission has approved and those in Group | 


pressions of the trade. 
The Commission has directed that 
notice to be given that in referring to or 


;quoting trade practice conference rules, | 
|the form in which they appear in the 


Commission’s Official Statement should 
be followed with reference to wording, 





Group I: Rule 1.—The false marking or 
branding of products of the industry, with 
the effect of misleading or deceiving pur- 
chasers with respect to the quantity, quality, 
grade, or substance of the goods purchased, 
is an unfair trade practice. 

Rule 2.—-The making or causing or per- 
mitting to be made or published any false, 
untrue, or deceptive statement, 
advertisement or otherwise, 


acter, nature, origin, size, or preparation of 
any product of the industry, havin 
tendency and capacity to mislead or deceive 
purchasers or prospective purchasers, and the 


Rule 3.—The 
any product of the 
means or device: which has the tendency and 


| 


capacity to mislead or deceive customers or | 


prospective customers as to the use, quan- 
tity, Quality, substance, or size of such prod- 
uct, and the tendency to injuriously affect 
the business of competitors, is an unfair trade 
practice. 


+ + + 

Rule 4.—The secret payment or allowance of 
rebates, refunds, credits, subsidies, commis- 
sions, or unearned discounts, whether in the 
form of money, material, or otherwise, or se- 
cretly extending to certain purchasers spe- 
cial prices, terms, services, or privileges, not 
extended to all purchasers of a like class 


|shipped unless proved water-tight. 





effect of unduly hampering, injuring, or em- 


barrassing competitors in their businesses is 
an unfair trade practice. 

Rule 12.—Wilfully inducing or attempting to 
induce the breach of existing contracts be- 
tween competitors and their customers by any 
false or deceptive means whatsoever, or inter- 
fering with or obstructing the performance 
of any such contractual duties or services by 
any such means, with the purpose and effect 
of unduly hampering, injuring, or embarrass- 
ing competitors in their businesses, is an un- 
fair trade practice. 


| 


| ance or quality of the first is satisfactory. 
| The fact that the exports continue to rise 


and that the planes and motors are being 


| operated on wider scope shows, it was ex- 


plained, that the “missionary work” of 
American-made flying craft is worth 
while. ‘ 

For example, it was mentioned that par- 
achutes, manufactured in the United 


| States, are in use in 30 of the countries 


along with the craft and. motors. 

The division’s report on use of Ameri- 
can-made airplanes and engines follows 
in full text: 

United States aircraft and engines are 


|operating throughout the entire world, 


according to a review prepared by Fowler 
W. Barker of the Aeronautics Trade Di- 


| vision. 


China, the Dutch East Indies, Japan, 
Manchuria, Argentina, Bolivia, Canada, 


|Poland, Brazil, Cuba, Siam, and 64 other 


foreign countries and political subdivisions 
are using American air equipment every 


|day with excellent results, it was stated. 





Rule 13.—The defamation of competitors by | 


falsely imputing to them dishonorable con- 
duct, inability to perform contracts, ques- 
tionable credit standing, or by other false 
representations, or the false disparagement of 
the grade or quality of their goods, with the 
tendency and capacity to mislead or deceive 
purchasers or prospective purchasers, and the 
tendency to injuriously affect the business of 
such competitors, is = — trade practice. 
+ 


Group II: Rule A.—The use of metal which 
tends to bring metal burial vaults into dis- 
repute or to defraud the purchaser, the pros- 
gy purchaser, or the public, is condemned 

the industry. 

‘Rule B The members of the Metal Burial 
Vault Industry hereby express their approval 
of the establishment of minimum standards 
for iron or steel burial vaults. In constructing 
metal burial vaults, parts shall be joined by 
methods producing sufficient strength and 
rigidity to carry the weight imposed in under- 
ground service and of a character to exclude 
water. Every buria: vault shall be tested be- 
fore applying the finish to determine its 
ability to exclude water and shall not be 
Finish 
shall be of a nature to protect the metal in 
the vault. 
as a burial vault of any metal box or case not 
designed for undeground service. 

Rule C—As the shipment of unlabeled 
products of the industry by manufacturers 
makes possible the easy substitution of prod- 
ucts of a lower quality for those of a higher 


by way of| quality, the industry hereby records its ap- 
concerning. the hroval of the labeling or identifying by man- 
use, grade, quality, quantity, substance, char- | ufacturers, 


accordance with accepted 
industry, of all products of 


in 
stamdards of the 


the | the industry in such manner as to establish 


the grade, quality and kind of the product. 


Rule D.—The industry records its approval 


e definitely larger than last year in|tendency to injuriously affect the business| of the principle that accurate knowledge of 
of competitors, is an unfair trade practice. | costs is in 

sale or offering for sale of | competition, 

industry by any false} 


dispensable to intelligent and fair 
and recommends the general 
adoption of accurate methods of cost finding 
by all members of this industry. 

“Rule E.—The industry approves the gatn- 
ering and dissemination of statistical infor- 
mation concerning past transactions with ref- 
erence to the tact me gee distribution and 

ting of its products. 

= F—The ihaustry desires to encourage 
thesale of products on the basis of quality 
and intrinsic merit. Salesmen should be ei:- 


{couraged to explain diligently and carefully 


| try 


under like terms and conditions, with the in- | 


tent and with the effect of injuring a coin- 
petitor and where the effect may be to sub- 
stantially lessen competition or tend to cre- 


ate a monopoly or to unreasonably restrain | 


trade, is an unfair trade practice. 


Rule 5.—The variable practice of granting to | mission an 


certain purchasers cash discounts which are 
not allowed to other purchasers of the same 
class, where the effect is to substantially 
lessen competition or unreasonably restrain 
trade or tend to create a monopoly, is an un- 


| fair trade practice. 


Rule 6.—It is an unfair trade practice for 
any person engaged in interstate commerce, 
in the course of such commerce, either di- 
rectly or indirectly. to discriminate in price 
between different purchasers of metal burial 
vaults, where the effect of such discrimina- 


| tion may be to substantially lessen competi- 


tion or tend to create a monopoly in any line 
of commerce; preyed: that nothing herein 
censanen shall prevent discrimination in 
price 
on account of differences in the grade, quality 
or quantity of metal burial vaults sold, or 
that nakes only due allowance for -differences 
in the cost of selling or transportation, or 
discrimination in price in the same or dif- 
ferent communities, made in good faith to 
meet competition; and provided further that 
nothing herein contained shall prevent per- 
sons engaged in selling metal burial vaults 
from selecting their own customers in bona- 


erits of their particular products. 
— G.—The industry approves the prac- 
tice of each individual member of the indus- 
individually publishing and circulating to 
the purchasing trade its own price lists. 
Rule H—The industry approves the prac- 
tice of making the a sale a part of 
ished price schedules. 
ot een vommittee on trade practiccs, 
consisting of seven members, is hereby cre- 
ated to cooperate with the Federal Trade Com- 
d to perform such acts as may pe 
proper to put these rules into effect. 
By direction 0 
Johnson, Secretary. 





New Rates Permitted 
For Bituminous Coal 


[Continued from Page 1.) 


applicants therefore seek relief not only serious mishap occurred, it was stated, and 


to points where natural gas is now being 


/consumed, but where contracts for gas 


between purshasers of the same class | 


are in process of negotiation. Applicants 
have lost a substantial tonnage which has 


|been displaced by natural gas at Mason 
| City, Iowa, Rochester, Omaha and other 


{heretofore handled 


fide transactions and not in restraint of trade. | 


Rule 7.—The issue by manufacturers of 
metal burial vaults of agreements in the 
form of written or printed warranties (so- 


called guarantees) which contain untrue and 
misleading statements and representations re- 


points, and now face the possibility of 


| Egyptain 


Exports Ratio Improves 
The export ratio has improved, Mr. 
Barker stated. With an estimated pro- 
duction of 722 aircrafts for the first half 
of this year, unit aircraft exports totaled 


|61; percentage of exports to production 
| being 8.4 per cent, as compared with 4.2 
| per cent for the same period ‘ast year. 


The value of United States exports of 
aircraft and equipment for the first half 
year was $1,635,679. Great Britain’s ex- 
ports for the same period totaled $3,162,- 
420. The figures are not comparable, 
however, it was stated, since Great Bri- 
tain includes shipments to its military 
units in its colonies, and possessions. 

Whether transporting gold in New 
Guinea, carrying passengers from the 
Netherlands to its colony on the under 
side of the globe, supplanting train serv- 


|ice over the famous high Andes moun- 
| tains 


in South America, 


shooting the 
once-thought-impossible 


route of the 


| Yangtze gorges from Shanghia to Chung- 


king, or providing pleasure planes for 
cabinet ministers, American 


| aircraft and engines may be found in use 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


The industry condemns the sale | 


|@ single-engined machine 


f the Commission: Otis B.| 


wherever flying 
Barker stated. 


American Air Products Used 

United States parachutes are used by 
the air services of more than 30 countries, 
it was also pointed out. 

Not content with importing American 
planes intact, foreign countries are mak- 
ing United States aviation products un- 
der license. Such countries ‘include 
France, Germany, Canada, Turkey, Ar- 
gentina, The Netherlands, Chile and 
Japan. Ten leading markets for complete 
United States aircraft for the period 
under review were as follows: 

Hong Kong, $189,793; Canada, $62,438; 
Mexico, $62,310; Turkey, $51,250; Ger- 
many, $50,000; Belgium, $48,850; Brazil, 
$46,181; Philippine Islands, $32,500; Japan, 
$20,499, and United Kingdom, $10,000. 

No less than 65 American airplane en- 
gines are used to power the famous weekly 
long-distance airline from Amsterdam, 
to Batavia, Java, in the Indian Ocean, and 
other services of the Dutch operating com- 
pany, according to acvices received in the 
Aeronautics Trade Division. 


Engines Declared Satisfactory 

Evident satisfaction is manifest with 
American engines in furnishing the power 
for the world’s longest scheduled com- 
mercial airline, it was stated. 

Crossing tropical Sumatra, the Straits 
Settlements, the Kingdom of Siam, all of 
India south of the world’s highest peaks, 
the Himalayas, Persia, Mesopotamia and 
Central Europe, weekly planes of the 
Netherlands Air Line cover a total dise 
tance of 9,500 miles. 

Little, has been heard of this airline, 
which is one of the largest in the world, 
it was stated. In 1924 a trial flight was 
carried out from Amsterdam to Batavia in 
é , making the trip 
in 24 days. Three years later, Koppen, 
well-known Netherland aviator, made an- 
other tests flight in a triengined plane in 
12 days, returning in 9 days. This led to 


is contemplated, Mr. 


| the establishment on the Isle of Java of 


losing the entire fine coal tonnage they | 


to the destinations 
considered. 

“In the mining of bituminous coal, 50 
per cent or more of all coal produced is 
25 inches or under in size, and is used 
primarily for industrial purposes. In the 
event that markets for the smaller-sized 
coal are lost, it is applicants’ view that 
the operation of producers’ properties will 


|be seriously affected for the reason that 


t , valorem rates of duty: specting - | 
is to be settled by political methods, tion, lest duty and less 7 per cent of the Avceniinn pd derground, giving. due ‘considerstion. to ‘the 
through administrative action by the In- | @Uty-paying value; (b) in case such whole- | *Ahstralia Irish Free State weight, method of construction, testing and 
\terior Department, adverse to the Indian Sale market value is not obtainable “the | ‘Austria Italy SHATSCKOr OF EAOURL Used. WIE the: Sendsnny 
tarda’ tit t Belgium Japan }and capacity to mislead and deceive pur- 
wards’ interests and legal claims. then a Brazil Netherlands {chasers and having the tendency and ca- 
renewed peril is set up, affecting thou- Bulgaria *New Zealand |Pacity to injuriously affect the business of 
}sands of square miles of Indian-owned Applications Received Chile oer | competitors is an — = practice. 
land. nina ersia | 
s A : ‘ . ° Czechoslovakia *Peru | Rule 8.—The imitation of the trade marks, 
We are carried back to the old days, By Radio Commission Denmark Portugal trade names, slogans, or other marks of 
not remembered with pride, when politi- Eeyot - ae (U. S. S. R.) ae of Compas ats, having the ten- 
rani > ‘ - j 2 ; ‘ nian iam ency and capacity to mislead or deceive pur- 
cal rapine was taken for granted in In Applications made public Sept. 2 by the prince Sweden |chasers or prospective purchasers, and the 
dian matters. There have been other in- | Federal Radio Commission follow: Germany Turkey | tendency to injuriously affect the business of 
cidents, in the last two years, which dis- | WFOX, Paramount Broadcosting Co., Brook- Greece - Fe nome | HES compecionts, SS SF unter jade penentes. 
; = 7 _llyn, N. ¥.. install ‘ : ~ | Hai ruguay | ule 9.—Directly ey indirectly to give or 
turbingly suggest that the Interior De | erat, tall automatic frequency con Hungary Yugoslavia | permit to be given or offer to give money or 
partment is disposed to go backward to’ Were. ‘The Edison Electric Tluminating | ~sa 4 anything of value to agents, employes. or 
those earlier times. : Z nating “A fixed percentage is added to the foreign | representatives of customers or rospective 
n Co. of Boston, Mass., direct measurement of roan 
Ee antenna power valuation to approximate transportation and customers, or to agents, employes, or repre- 


Fund Allotments Approved 


For Rivers and Harbors 


The Secretary of War has approved ihe |S. C 


following allotments of funds for 
and harbors: 

Mississippi River, $717,000, for continua 
tion of dredging and regulating works be 
tween the Ohio and Illinois rivers ($457, 


river: 


for use on the Mississippi and Ohio river 
($260,000). 

Tillamook Bay and Bar, Oregon, $85, 
000, for completion of a rubble 
jetty on the north side of the entrance. 
; ‘(Issued by the Department of War.) 


000), and for completion of two 20-incn 
|pipeline dredges now under construction | Oklahoma City, 


Atlas Broadcasting Corp., Fort Lee, N. J., 
construction permit for new station to use 
1,450 kes., 500 w. Limited time to operate 10 
hours per day 

WSPA, Virgil V. Evans, doing business as 


“The Voice of South Carolina,” Spartanburg, 

modification of license to change from 

s 1.420 kes., 100 w, night, 250 w. day, unlimited 
hours to 590 kes., 250 w., unlimited hours 

wesc, South Carolina Broadcasting Co., 

- Inc., Charieston, S. C., license to cover con- 

- | struction permit issued June 21, 1932, for 

_|} new equipment and local change of trans- 

mitter. 


KOMA, Nationa! Radio Manufacturing Co., 
Oxkla., construction permit 
S for changes in equipment and change loca- 
tion of transmitter, exact location to be de- 
termined by tests. 
Wis., modification of license 
change modulation system of auxiliary trans- 
mitter and operate same with 1 kw 
, Stead of 500 w 


WEBC, Head of the Lakes Broadcasting Co., 


mound | Superior, a 


power in- 


other charges 
‘Domestic market value, less Import duty. 
There are very few ad valorem rates in the 
| Austrian tariff. and these are ordinarily ap- 
plied on average values fixed by the customs 
Countries Without Duties 
Countries with few or no ad valorem 
rates.—In a number of foreign countries 
there are few or no ad valorem rates of 
import duty, as distinguished from specific 
duties levied according to quantity 
(weight, measure, number, or size) inde- 
pendently of price or value of the goods. 
Of the countries listed in the preceding 
paragraph there are four—Austria, Ger- 
many, Hungary,-and Italy--which have 
very few ad valorem rates. In Spain there 
are no ad valorem duties on commercial 
imports, and in Switzerland no ad valorem 
j rates whatever 





sentatives of competitors’ customers or pros- 
pective customers, without the knowledge of 
their emplovers or vrincipals. as an induce- 
ment to influence their employers or princi- 
pals to purchase or contract to purchase burial 
vaults irom the maker of such gift or offer, 
or to influence such employers or principals 
to refrain from dealing or contracting to deal 
with competitors, is an unfair trade practice 

Rule 10.—The secret employment, by a man- 
ufacturer, of superintendents or employes of 
cemetery asscciations to act as salesmen of 
burial vaults, without disclosure of such 
agency to the officers of such associations and 
to the purchaser, prospective purchaser, or the 
public, with the understanding, express or 
implied, that the products of the said manu- 
facturer be recommended or used by such 
purchaser or prospective purchaser in prefer- 
ence to the products of a competitor or com- 
petitors, with the tendency and capacity in- 
juriously to affect uhe business of competitors. 
is an unfair trade practice 

Rule 11.—Wilfully enticing away the em- 
ployes of competitors with the purpose’ and 


it will prevent the production’and shipping 
of a similar amount of the larger sizes 
of coal which would be produced and 
shipped at the same time. 

“Some of the parties opposed to the 
granting of fourth section relief premised 
their objection on the ground that the 
reduction contemplated would cause an 
undue burden on other traffic and cause 
infractions of other sections of the act, 
particularly sections 2 and 3. 
mony offered in that respect was extremely 
general in its nature. Other parties ob- 
jecting to the granting of fourth section 
religf urge that the reduction, if granted, 
should be extended to the intermediate 
territory. 

“With the exception of the natural gas 
interests, the opposition appear willing 
that the rates on fine coal trom and :o 
the points considered should be reduced 
to the extent suggested by applicants, 


provided such reductions are made in the | 


rates to other points in the destination 
territory. The testimony in respect of the 
amount of natural gas and fine coal con- 
sumed in the intermediate or adjacent 
territory was extremely general. 

“The record clearly shows that the car- 
riers have sustained serious losses in their 
coal traffic due to the displacement of coal] 


} 


The testi-! 


an auxiliary company known as the East 
India Airlines, consisting of four machines, 
On Nov. 1, 1929, a regular fortnightly mail 
service was instituted. 
: Improvements Proposed 
Since inception of the service, only one 


then the mail was salva ed, reac) 
destination five days lain =e 
_ The line is reported to be considering 
improvement of the service by the intro- 
duction of a type of machine which will 
make the trip in about five days. 

Much interest in the Far East is cen- 
tered around this line, as it is seen as one 
of the links providing a 10-day mail service 
from England to China, it was Stated. A 
day’s trip from Hong Kong or Shanghai 
to Singapore, connecting up with the 
through service of the Netherland lihe 
would put mail from China to Great 
Britain and western Europe in record time. 





Confidential Relief Agency 
Is Organized in Rome 


The prefect of Rome has recently ap- 
proved a plan for a confidential exchange 
in that city, the first of its kind to be 
established in Italy. The plan provides 
lor a complete index of all persons asking 
relief and for direct communcation be- 
tween ail relief agencies in the city for 
the purpose of avoiding duplication. Each 
applicant for relief will be given a booklet 
|in which will be noted the relief received 
by him from various agencies. No relief 
will be given unless the booklet is pre- 
sented. The index will be so arranged 
that information on any case can be given 
without delay. The plan is to become ef- 
fective on Jan. 1 next.—(Department of 
Labor.) 


as a fuel by natural gas at points to 
which pipe lines have been constructed for 
the transportation of the latter commod. 
ity, will suffer further losses of such traf- 
fic unless some reductions are made in 
their rates to meet this situation. and have 
presented sufficient justification to war- 
rant the granting of temporary relief in 
those instances where competition with 
pipe lines actually exists.” 
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FEDERAL BANKING 
\| 


_ Mortgagor Given 
| 


_ Protection Under 


Pennsylvania Plan Nation’s Financial Structure Reinforced by 


Reconstruction Funds, He Asserts 


State Secretary of Banking. 
Says Methods Employed | 
Are in Sympathy With 
Foreclosure Suspension 


staff analyzes the reports. 


lished as the Daily Statement of the 
| United States Treasury, which shows in 
Harrisburg, Pa., Sept. ag oe ae receipts and expenditures 
|W totals for the fiscal year to date to- 
The Pennsylvania Department of Bank-| pether with specification of the amount 
ing has been pursuing a policy of pro-/| and location of the funds on hand. The 
tecting worthy mortgagors of property| daily report which the Treasury thus 


pledged to closed State banks, according | makes available to the public is a unique 


to a letter written by the Secretary of 


| practice in Government finance. 


Banking, William D. Gordon, to Frank-| Treasury Maintains 
lin W. Fort, chairman of the Home Loan|Touch With Millions 


Bank Board, in response to his suggestion| “Collecting the Federal revenues today 
for a suspension of foreclosures on mort- | brings Treasury officials into direct con- 
gages so held. | tact with millions of citizens of the coun- 
Dr. Gordon’s letter follows in full text: | try, largely through the administration of 
Dear Mr. Fort: In reply to your re-|the income tax. Prior to the World War 
quest with respect to the withholding of | when receipts were derived primarily from 


foreclosures for a period of 60 days wher- | indirect taxes, that is, duties on imports | 
ever possible, I wish to state that in the | and the internal revenue taxes on distilled | 
liquidation of Pennsylvania State banks I, | spirits, fermented liquors and tobacco, the | 


from the beginning of my term of office, | average citizen was little aware of his con- 


put into operation a plan which has pro- | tribution to the Federal Government. To- | 


vided for the protection of deserving mort- 
gagors against foreclosure. 
_ Realization Corporation 
Last year I created realization corpo- 
rations in five of the principal cities of 
the State. Each board consisted of 12 


outstanding bankers, financiers and at- | 


torneys and each board has been divided 
into four committees: Real estate, com- 


' ment committees. 

The real estate committee in each in- 
stance is comprised of outstanding au- 
thorities in banking and in real estate. 


I seek the advice of the members of | 
the real estate committee on all major | 


real estate problems and after receiving 
their recommendations I weigh them and 
determine upon the solution to be ef- 
fected. 

Each property was appraised by us with 
a complete description setting forth the 
nature of the property, the number of 
liens and the lien held by the bank. The 


properties in turn were divided into in-| 


come producing and nonincome producing 
properties. A study of the first class prop- 
erties was made to determine whether 
they were self-sustaining and, if not, 
whether the equity over and above the 
mortgages would warrant the paying of 
the carrying charges. Only where it is 
considered an unfair drain upon the assets 
of the institution and therefore a dissi- 
pation of the depositors’ equities with no 
ultimate hope of recovery by a possible 
increase in the value of the property is 
foreclosure resorted to. 
Protection of Equity 

In connection with the nonincome pro- 
ducing properties, if the analysis reveals 
that an equity exists which is worthy of 
protection and which, with an upturn in 
business and in the real estate market, 
the bank’s interest might be protected, no 
foreclosure is ordered. Only where the 
paying of the carrying charges consisting 
of taxes, interest and expenses, means, 
without question, the wasting of the as- 
sets due depositors with no chance of re- 
covery in the future is foreclosure under- 
taken. 

Similar studies were made with respect 
to the other groups of assets, namely, 
commercial paper, collateral loans and in- 
vestments. 

In other words, I inaugurated a system 
of businesslike and orderly liquidation 
which would preserve to the fullest the as- 
sets of closed banking institutions with a 
view of returning the highest percentages 
to depositors. There has been no ruthless 
dumping of assets upon the market or in- 
stitution of suits against deserving bor- 
rowers who are willing and able to amor- 
tize their loans over a reasonable. period 
of time. 


Avoiding Foreclosures 


The specific application of this plan ini- | 


tiated by me. with the full cooperation 
of the realization corporations in the five 
districts of the State (these men, 
dentally, were drafted by me with no re- 


muneration), has resulted in the protec- | 


tion of mortgagors and thereby has obvi- 
ated wholesale foreclosures against worthy 


mortgagors which usually is the case in| 
general bank liquidations. Only where the | 
case is an absolutely hopeless one have | 
we been obliged, in the interest of deposi- | 
tors, to institute foreclosure proceedings. | 


In such instances, due to the nature of 
the mortgage loans there is no alternative. 
No lending institution would be willing 
to consider this type of loan. 

Aside from my supervision of going 
banks and of 141 closed banking institu- 
tions, I have supervision of 3,190 build- 
ing and loan associations in the Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania. 

I am heartily in acord with the prin- 


ciples of the home loan bank and shall, 


be happy to cooperate wherever possible 
in any steps which will be to the inter- 
est of the mortgagors in closed banking 
institutions as well as in building and loan 
associations. Ss 

Under the plan of liquidation in effect in 
this State we are protecting all deserving 
cases to the fullest extent possible and 
therefore I feel that no deserving mort- 
gagors will be foreclosed upon by us, with 
a@ result that our plan is in accord with 
your recommendation. 


Netherlands Increase 
Importation of Leather 


Imports of leather by The Netherlands | 


during the first seven months of the cur- 
rent year were 132 metric tons more than 
in the same period of 1931, totaling 1,684 
metric tons, according to advices from As- 
sistant Commercial Attache Paui S. Guinn, 
The Hague. 

This growth in trade was due almost en- 
tirely to larger importations of sole 
leather, in which German producers were 
particularly active. Foreign purchases of 
most other kinds of leather were lower 
than in the previous year. The United 


States obtained a larger share of the trade} 


in patent uppers during the present year, 
but lost considerable ground in the side 
upper leather trade. 

Vegetable tanned sides and bends com- 


prised the largest proportion of the sole. 


leather imports, and if American producers 
can offer these at competitive prices they 


will be in a good position to obtain some' 


share of the increased trade.—(Depart- 
ment of Commerce.) 


Changes Are Announced 
In Status of State Banks 


New Jersey: William H. Kelly, Commissioner 
of Banking, has announced: North Side Trust 
Co , Atlantic City, assets purchased and 
liabilities assumed by Atlantic City National 


inci- | 


| Gay the income tax has become the prin- 
{cipal source of our revenues and four 
|millions of individuals and hundreds of 
| thousands of corporations file returns each 

year. Next year, under the Revenue Act 
|of 1932, no less than eight million incgme 
| tax returns are expected to be filed. 


istering the Federal income tax may be 


from 1917 to 1931, inclusive, the Treasury 
collected more than _ $33,000,000,000 
|income and profits taxes; it had to deal 
with not less than 85,000,000 returns, 
showing tax liabilities ranging from noth- 
ing to hundreds of millions of dollars. 
All returns had to be checked and those 
of any size or calling for special attention 
had to be investigated in the field. All 
indicated changes in the liabilities re- 
ported had to be taken up with the tax- 
| payers and settled. That great task has 
been faithfully and impartially performed. 

“Sound management of the finances of 
the Government according to the tradi- 
tions established in the early days of its 
history was never more evidenced than 
; during the 11 years following the World 
| War and prior to the depression the 
| greater part of the period having been 
| under the leadership of Secretary of the 
| Treasury Mellon. The Treasury Depart- 
;ment recommended prompt action for 
| reduction in expenditures, payment of the 
| great war debt and revision in the emer- 
|gency tax system. During this 11-year 
period expenditures were reduced from 
'the high war level of nearly $19,000,000,- 
000 for the fiscal year 1919 to an average 
‘of less than $3,700,000,000 for the eight 
| years ended with the fiscal year 1929. 


Recent Legislation 
On Taxes Reviewed 


4 “Four revenue acts were passed, those 
jin 1921, 1924, 1926 and 1928, through 
| which the elaborate war-time tax system 
;WasS converted into the comparatively 
| Simple and less onerous system adapted 
| to a period of peace and prosperity. The 
great war debt 
$25,000,000,000 on June 30, 1919 to $16,- 
| 000,000,000 on June 30, 1930, or by about 
) One-third. The reduction in debt and 
| the refunding operations effected dur- 
i this —~ brought about a decrease 

annual interest charge ar 
| aeanenaes g mounting to 

“One of the functions of the Secretary 
| Of the Treasury which calls for the sound- 
}est financial judgment is deciding when 
| and on what terms Government issues 
Shall be placed. Management of the pub- 
lic debt was very important during the 
| postwar period. Refunding operations 
which so reduced interest charges, 





volved the substitution for outstanding ! 
obligations of other obligations carrying | 
Terms of the new | 
| debt thus issued were planned with a view | 
|parts of the United States without ref- | 


| lower rates of interest. 


to maintaining a distribution of maturi- 
ties convenient for the use of funds avail- 
| able for debt retirement and also for the 
accomplishment of future refunding op- 
| erations when market conditions were ad- 
| Vantageous. 

“During the depression responsibilities 
of the Treasury Department have been 
no less serious than during the days of 
the World War. With decreasing volume 
of business, revenues declined while Gov- 
;€rnment expenditures increased in re- 
| sponse to the demand for outlays for re- 
| lief of the depression. Federal finances 
for the fiscal year 1930 were mot affected 
| perceptibly and the year showed a sur- 
| plus of $184,000,000. In the latter part of 
| the fiscal year 1931, the finances reflected 
| the depression in marked degree, and the 
year closed with a deficit of $903,000,000 
and an increase in the public debt of 
$616,000,000. 


| Statement of Secretary 


|On Deficit Quoted 

“In the 11-year period ended June 30, 
1930, the public debt had been reduced in 
an amount which exceeded statutory re- 
quirements by $3,460,000,000. This accel- 
eration of the debt retirement program 
might be considered to have created some- 
| thing in the form of a reserve upon which 
the Government was justified in drawing 
during lean years. In the Fall of 1931 
when it was clear that owing to the con- 
tinuance and in'ensification of the de- 
| pression, continued and larger deficits 
were in prospect unless decisive steps were 
takea, the Secretary of the Treasury urged 
immediate action for regaining a balanced 
budget and retaining the public credit un- 
impaired. He declared: 

“If the public credit is to be main- 
tained, there are certain basic principles 
that must be observed in the conduct of 
naional finances. First, the sinking fund 
assigned to gradual . retirement of the 
public debt must be maintained * * * 
Second, over a pericd of years revenues 
must be equal to expenditures. Deficiency 
in revenue for a time may be inevitable, 
owing to operation of the emergency con- 
ditions, but must not be allowed to con- 
tinue. Observance of these principles in 
the conduct of our Federal finances re- 
quires, in addition to continued effort to 
reduce expenditures, a very substantial in- 
crease in the revenues through taxation.’ 
Definite taxes were proposed to meet this 
urgent situation. 


Treasury Cooperation 


(On Revenue Act 
‘During the anxious months that fol- 


|lowed, the Secretary of the Treasury was | 


continuously engaged in the campaign to 
secure from Congress and from the peo- 
ple throughout tiie country support of this 
|fundamental policy, a balanced Federal 
budget. 


| “During the Winter and into the Sum- 
‘mer of 1932 the Department cooperated 


“The magnitude of the task of admin-| 


judged by the fact that in the 15 years) 
mercial paper, collateral loan, and invest- | ¥°8°C | >¥ 


in | 


was reduced from over | 


in- | 


Public Credit Used to Sustain 
Business, Says Mr. Ballantine Foy Relief Needs 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
office of the Treasurer a highly efficient {continuously with committees and Mem-} 


|bers of Congress on the detailed work 


“The summary of their work is pub- | which resulted in the Revenue Act of} 


| 1932, signed June 6. This act, it is es- 
timated, will raise more than $1,100,000,- 
000 of additional revenue including postal 
| receipts during the fiscal year 1933. The 
| Treasury stressed continuously throughout 
|this period the importance of its fiscal 
policy with particular reference to reduc- 
| tion in expenditures over which it had no 
immediate jurisdiction except for its own 
Department. Important steps for reduced 
expenditures were taken by Congress in 
the so-called Economy Act, signed June 
30, 1932. 

“The provisions for additional revenue 
and steps taken for reduction in Govern- 
ment expenditures have constituted the 
first major step in the reconstruction pro- 
gram to meet the depression. The public 
credit, which is the particular charge of 
the Treasury Department, has been put on 
an unquestioned basis. It is the keystone 
of the arch supporting the entire business 
structure of the country. 

“In this emergenéy period it has been 
necessary to bring the public credit of the 
United States to the support of the entire 
credit ana financial structure of the coun- 
try. This has been accomplished through 
|the Reconstruction Finance Corporation, 
;of which the Secretary of the Treasury 
is a director. This organization, with its 
|great reservoir of credit supplied through 


depression, and the assistance it has given 
to institutions, such as banks and rail- 
roads, has made secure to millions of our 
people their savings in the form of bank 
| deposits and insurance policies. 


Reconstruction Loans 


|Exceed Billion Dollars 


“Loans made in the first five months of 


|its operation totaled more than $1,000,000,- | 


|000 and reached over 4,000 financial in- 
stitutions. Seventy per cent of the 3,600 
banks receiving loans were located in 
towns with less than 5,000 population. 
Loans thus made have brought relief af- 
|fecting the savings of many millions of 
|individuals throughout the country. All 
| this has been possible primarily as a result 
|of prompt steps taken to safeguard the 
public credit. 

“On its birthday celebration today the 
Treasury represents a great and vital de- 
partment of your Federal Government. 
Established by Hamilton on sound lines, 
the development of the Department has 
responded to the changing needs of the 
country. Through the passing years since 
the date of its foundation, it has built up 
a notable tradition and esprit de corps, 
carried on and maintained by a body of 
j civil servants whose devotion to their work 
jis nowhere surpassed.” 


Excise Tax Levied on Basis of Net Return 


| 


sion will be indicated with respect to the 
question of how tax shall be computed in 
each case in so far as a transpartation 
or delivery charge is involved. 
Sale of Goods f. o. b. 

1—A manfacturer sells goods f. o. b. 
factory or point or origin. The tax in 
this case is, of course, on the manufac- 


turer’s selling price without reference to| 


any freight charges which may be paid 
| by the purchase rto secure delivery of the 
; goods. 


2.—(a) A manufacturer prepays the 
transportation charges on goods sold. The 
same charge is made for the goods in all 


erence to the amount of transportation 
charge which may be involved. 

(b) The same situation as above, with 
the exception that the 


U. S. TREASURY 
STATEMENT 


swe" Aug. 31. Made Public Sept. 2, 1932 


Receipts 
Internal revenue receipts: 
Income tax 
Miscellaneous 
nue 
Customs receipts 
Miscellaneous receipts 


$1,285,070.28 


1,981 362.20 
846,994.16 
442,863.76 

$4,556 290.34 
100,500,000.00 
343 380,735.02 


Total ordinary receipts 
Public debt receipts . 
Balance previous day 

$448,437 025.36 
Expenditures 
General expenditures 
Interest on public debt 
Refunds of receipts 
Panama Canal 
All other .... 


$8 984,639.52 
170,212.35 
751,711.52 

2,715.66 


Total nike ‘ 
Public debt expenditures 
Reconstruction Ftnance Cor- 

poration Scaubnaaneees 
Balance today 


$7,854,559.8 
99,141 363.00 


2.709 852.87 
338,731 ,249.68 


.» ++ -$448,437,025.36 
*Includes_ receipts from miscellaneous 
sources credited direct to appropriations. 
‘Excess of credits (deduct). 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE 


2 


As of Sept. 


2. 


New York, Sept. 2.—The Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York today certified to the 
Secretary of the Treasury the following: 


Austria (schilling) 13.9750 
Belgium (helga) 13.8623 
Bulgaria (lev) 7200 
Czechoslovakia (crown) 
Denmark (krone) 
Engiand (pound) ... 
Finland (markka) 
France (franc) anaes 
Germany (reichsmark) . 
Greece (drachma) 
Hungary (pengo) . 
Italy (lira) . 
Netherlands (guilder) 
Norway (krone) 
Poland (zloty) 
| Portugal (escudo) 
Rumania (lieu) 
Spain (peseta) 
Sweden (krona) 
Switzerland (franc) .. 
Yugoslavia (dinar) ... 
Hong Kong (dollar) 
China (Shanghai tael) 
China (Mexican dollar) .... 
China (Yvan dollar) 
India (rupee) .. S 
Japan (yen) . eeereecesese 
Singapoie (dollar) 
Canada (dollar) 
Cuba (peso) 
Mexico (peso) .. 
Argentina (peso 
Brazil (milreis) 
Chile (peso) 
Uruguay (peso) 
Colomb’ (peso) 
Bar silver 


gold) 


| 


‘Advance of $390,000 for 


| Latter Granted by Recon- 
struction Corporation 
| [Continued from Page 1.] 


month. 
‘have failed.” 


‘ Members of the Pennsylvania delegation, | June, 1931, and June, 


| 


Former and $300,000 to | tuai working day was 272,800 
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Loans Authorized ‘Daily Production of Electricity 


| 
| 
| 


Shows Increase During Month 


In Utah and Idaho | Demand on Working Days in July 6 Per Cent 


Above June, Says 


000 kilowatt | 


}hours in June and 290,019,000 kilowatt | 


| than in June, 
}tion in July of this year was 16 per cent | 
Both banks within the county/less than in July, 1931. 


hours in July, an increase of 6 per cent. 

The total production of electricity in 
June of this year was 13 per cent less | 
1931, and the total produc- | 


An examination 
that, although | 
1932, are strictly | 


|of the calendar shows 


after the executive conference, in response | comparable in numbér of working days, 


to inquiries said they were not at the Cor- | in July, 1932, there were two working days | 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


aoe aa that the adjusted July figures 


Geological Survey 


tricity from June to July. As the months 
of August in 1931 and 1932 are strictly | 
comparable, so far as working days are 
concerned, the production figures for Au- | 
gust will be of considerable interest, as | 
they will indicate the correctness of the 


show an improvement in the demand for 
electric power. 

Total monthly produttion of electricity for | 
public use in 1931 and 1932, with per cent | 
chan from previous year, A; pér cent pro- 


STATE BANKING 


Postal Privileges 


On Money Orders 
Declared Abused 


Many Large Business Con- 
cerns Are Cashing Them 
In Other Cities, Says Post 
Office Department 


Many large business firms—mail order 


housés, particulariy—are abusing certain 
money-order privileges, and by so doing 
aré causing the Post Office Department 
financial loss and additional labor, it was 


| du by water power, B: 


stated orally Sept. 1 at the Department. 


| poration offices for the purpose of present- | less than in July, 1931, and the average) 
jing any revised program of relief loan | production per working day in July of 
{needs from Pennsylvania. That program | this year was only 8'g per cent less than 
| was presented by the Governor of Penn- lin July of 1931. 

sylvania, Gifford Pinchot, some weeks ago. | Demand : Improving 

|The delegation said they came, at the| These comparisons based on the num- 
Corporation’s request to “interpret” some) per of actual working days in the re- 


of the information that has been sub-! spective months apparently indicate an 
mitted in connection with the relief pro- | improvement in the demand for elec- 
gram of the State. They said they an- | eee Panic 
swered questions by the Corporation, and|~ 
|had no new information on the a . 
Mr. Rodgers said there are 1,250,000 peo- |f' OF@] 
ple in need of relief in Pennsylvania. } 
Since Governor Pinchot’s recent loan | 


en Money 0 


| September 


- | December 


rder 


| Numerous complaints from postmasters 
| reveal that these firms, in order to sim- 
| plify accounting work, are cashing money 
orders at post offices other than those in 
| cities to which the orders are directed, 
it was explained. 

This is legal under postal regulations, 
but is done merely to accommodate 

| patrons of the service in instances where 
35| the practice can not be avoided, it was 
declared, and when business firms abuse 
| the privilege, it costs the Department 
labor and money which rightfully should 
be charged to the offending firms. 


Measure Defeated in Senate 


1931— 
January 
February 
March . 
April 
| May 
June 
July 
August 


A 
=f 
andl 
—4 
=f 
—5 
=i 
—2 
atk 
at 
onl 
—4 
—4 


4 


October 
| November 


1932— 
| January 
February 


public issues, was created to combat the | 


manufacturer | 


#1,251,296.20 | 


conference with the Corporation, the State 

|has taken steps to raise approximately 
$12.000,000 for relief purposes by means of 
a sales tax, according to Mr. Rodgers. He 
|said also that some millions of dollars 
have been raised by local relief organiza- 
'tions in Pittsburgh, Philadelphia and elsé- 
where. 


| Monthly Report to Be Filed 


garding its activities. 


|tion act of 1932. the Corporation is re- 
| quired to submit monthly to the President, 
the Senate and ithe House of Representa- 
tives a report of its activities and expendi- 
tures, together with a statement showing 
the names of the borrowers to whom loans 
|and advances have been made and the 
amount and rate of interest involved in 
leach case. Its first report was filed with 
|the Senate and House under date of Aug. 
| 16, covering the period from July 21 when 
jthe new law took effect, to July 31, in- 
|clusive. (That zveport was published in 


| full text in the issue of Aug. 23, as made | 


public by Mr. Trimble) 
| port is expected to cover the month of 
August and the same procedure will be 
followed as to publicity at the House, Mr. 
Trimble said. 

Many inquiries were made at the Cor- 
| poration Sept. 2 regarding an expected re- 
quest of New England woolen manufac- 
turers for advances but the inquiries were 
mostly from press sources and Corpora- 
tion officials stated orally they had no 
|information as to any developments in 
' that connection. 


| To Manufacturer After Transport Allowance 


| {Continued from Page 1.] 
sold by manufacturer, etc. and a conclu- | 


makes a higher charge in the case of 
goods delivered to points west of the Mis- 
sissippi River than is charged for the 
|same goods delivered east of the Mis- 
sissippi River. 

| In the cases described under (a) and 
| (b) the price upon which the tax is to 
be computed is that amount which the 
; manufacturer receives for the taxable ar- 
ticle less the amount of any transporta- 
tion charges paid by the manufacturer 
to effect delivery. In other words, the 
| basic price upon which tax is to be com- 
| puted is the difference between the 
}amount the manufacturer receives from 
‘its customer (or the invoice price) and 


the cost of effecting transportation and | 


delivery to the customer. 

3.—A manufacturer sells taxable mer- 
chandise “freigint deductible” or “freight 
allowed.” The purchaser at the time of 
lremitting deducts from the amount of 
the invoice any freight charges he may 


from the place of manufacture to the 
|purchaser’s place of business. 

The price upon whfch the tax should be 
computed in this case is the amount 
which the purchaser remits after deduct- 
jing the transportation costs permitted in 
accorfance with the terms of the sales 
| agreement. 

Basis is Net Return 


4—A manufacturer located in Bridge- 
port, Conn., sells goods to a dealer in 
| Kansas City, Mo., f. 0. b. Bridgeport, Conn. 
However, in order to equalize competi- 
‘tive conditions the manufacturer credits 
the dealer, as an allowance against the 
invoice price, with an amount equivalent 
|to the difference between the transporta- 
| tion cost from Bridgeport to Kansas City 
‘and the transportation cost from In- 
dianapopis, Ind. (the nearest competing 
point). to Kansas City. 


the invoice prise less the amount of the 
special allowance for the freight differ- 
ential, where it does not exceed the 
amount actually paid by the manufacturer 
as a transportation charge. In other 
| words, the net return to the manufacturer 
is the basic sales price for purposes of the 
tax. 
Allowance for Drayage 


5.—A question has arisen in connection 
| with the deduction of drayage charges. 
| Where. a definite amount is paid by a 
manufacturer of goods to another pérson 


performing a transportation service by| Will have in the creation and management | 


motor truck or otherwise, in order to se- 
cure delivery of goods at a customer's place 
of business located in a city other than 
that in which the manufacturer is located, 
the amount of such transportation or de- 
livery charges is to be excluded from the 
price upon which the tax is computed. 


It must be borne in mind that no trans- | ernment into business and into socialism. | 


portation or delivery cost may be excluded 
in computing the sales price of an article 
for the purpose of determining the basis 
of the tax, unless a manufacturer main- 
tains adequate records and retains freight 
bills and other evidence of the transpor- 
tation and delivery charges incurred. The 
records must be in such shape that an 
examining officer of the Bureau may read- 
ily determine that the amount of trans- 


portation and delivery charges claimed as! 


a deduction has actually been paid. 

It is incumbent upon every manufac- 
turer secking to exclude transportation 
and delivery charges paid by him from the 
total amount charged for goods sold, to 
establish that the exact amount of trans- 
portation and delivery charges has been 
paid by him or has been paid by the 
purchaser and deducted from the amount 
of the. invoice. 


The second re-| 


have paid to secure delivery of the goods | 


In this case tax is to be computed upon | 


| ilies 

Suspension of International 
Service Affects Business 
With Four Countries 


Changes Announced | 


i—16 


*Based on average daily production. 
TEight per cent, if based on number of 
| working days in each month. 


| The quantities given in the tables are 


. | based on the operation of all power plants 


The Reconstruction Finance Corpora- | 
| tion is expected to submit during the week | 
| of Sept. 5 its second report to Congress re- | 
It will be made | 
public promptly by the Clerk of the House, | 
South Trimble, he stated orally Sept. 2. | 
Under the emergency relief and construc- | 


between the United States and four for- 
eign countries were announced Sept. 2 by 
the Post Office Department. 

The following information was made 
available: 

The changes involve Brazil, Chile, Ber- 
muda, and ihe Bahama Islands. 

The governments of Brazil and Chile 
have recently suspended the issue of in- 
ternational money-orders from 


orders still are issued from the United 
States to Brazil and Chile, none will be 
issued in these countries for payment in 
ithe United States. Postal employes have 
been askec to inform patrons of the new 
| regulations, when they inquire about ex- 
| pected remittances. 

Money-order business with Bermuda and 
| the Bahama Islands has been temporarily 
suspended, and applications for orders to 





| these countries will not be accepted in the | ported in the accompanying tables are on} 


| United States. 


| The suspension with the Bahma Islands | 


is complete, but postmasters will continue 
{to pay orders issued in Bermuda. 


to install. 
are, and of right should be, the dominat- 
ing factors in the rgulation of short term 
loans, particularly those based on com- 
mercial transactions. With this is nat- 
urally allied the business of lending upon 
securities, since those securities are ca- 
pable, in normal times at least, of being 
transferred into cash on short notice. 
We were concerned with setting up a 
system whose chief function was the reg- 
ulation of long and nonliquid credits 
based upon real estate. 

In their essence, the handling of these 
credits calls for a different psychology 
and a different type of judgment from 
that necessarily associated with short 
time lending. Some of us believed that 
much of the trouble real estate is now 
passing through—so much of it as is sep- 
arable from the general depression—is 
a direct consequence of the intermingling 
of the handling of loans on notes to 
| Speculatice builders, with long term loans 
on mortgages. 
future stability in the whole field of real 
estate investment could be best assured 
by so locating the Home Loan Banks 
that their atmosphere and viewpoint 
might be detached from the controling 
influence of commercial banking. 
| Right here may I add, gentlemen, that 
I hope in the exercise of your powers as 
| probably the dominating stockholders in 
| this institution, you likewise will use your 
power to check your own management 
judgment by the insertion into your di- 
| rectorate of men schooled in lending on 
|mortgages from the savings bank or in- 
surance company viewpoint. I believe you 
will do yourselves a service if you do it. 
I know you witli do the Nation one. 

Then, we had still another reason not 
| applicable to all Federal reserve cities, but 
to many.” The system which we are en- 
gaged in instituting is a system of mod- 
erate loans on homes for less than three 
families, worth not over $20,000. Some, 
at least, of the major cities of the coun- 


houses. It seemed to us that the destiny 
of our system, in its fundamental pur- 
poses of creating individual homes for 
American families, was more secure if its 
management was located in cities of small 
homes than in those of multiple dwellings. 





Duration of System 
Being Established 

Generally those principles have guided 
us in our work to date. Generally those 
principles will continue to gute us in 
| the work that lies ahead. We hope within 
the vast powers that you as stockholders 


of this system those principles will con- 
Ps your thought. 


The system we are setting up is not for 
a day or a year. Well founded and well 
|run, it should lasi as long as our Nation 
is a democracy. It has been said that it 
| is, in its essence, an entrance of the Gov- 


|'Those assertions will not stand analysis. 
What is the ultimate future of the sys- 
|} tem, as we vision it? It is that, as we 
| build up, State by State and community 
by community, building and loan associa- 
tions, savings banks, and insurance com- 
panies out or the thirft of the people, 
owned by the people and managed by of- 
| ficers of their selection, we are fostering 
the truest type of democracy. 
Institutions so established and fostered 
| will speedily repay the Government’s 
| original subscription to the capital of the 
|} banks and take over their management. 
| Those institutions in turn, built as yours 
are, upon the cooperative principle of 
mutual self-help, will repurchase for their 
communities, the mortgages on those com- 
munities now held elsewhere. 
| Socialism means the ownership of such 
| institutions by the Government and their 


these | . 
countries to the United States. Although | railways and public works plants repre- | 


‘Local F inancing tow Each C 
Is Sought by Home Loan Bank Board 


So believing, we felt that | 


| producing 10,000 kilowatt-hours or more per 


| month, engaged in generating electricity | 


for public use, including central stations, 
: both commercial and municipal electric 
| railway plants, pants operating by steam 
railroads generating electricity for trac- 
| tion, Bureau of Reclamation plants, public 
| works plants, and that part of the output 
| of manufacturing plants which is sold for 
| public use. 

The output of central stations, electric 


| sents about 98 per cent of the total of all 
types of plants. The output as published 
| by the National Electric Light Association 
| and the Electrical World includes the out- 
| put of central stations only. Reports are 
received from plants representing over 95 
| per cent of the total capacity. The out- 
put of those plants which do not submit 
reports is estimated; therefore, the figures 
of output and fuel consumption as re- 


| a 100 per cent basis. 
| The Coal Division, Bureau of Mines, De- 

partment of Commerce, cooperates in the 
| preparation of these reports. 


[Continued from Page 3.] 


the nature of the system we were about | operation by the voters. The Home Loan | privilege was installed as an accommoda- 
The Federal Reserve cities | Bank System, properly constituted, devel- | tion to patrons who occasionally found it 


oped as it should be developed, means the 


|} ownership of the community by its own | 


| savings institutions. And the operation 
}and control of these banks will rest in 
| their future millions of shareholders not 
| by right of suffrage but by right of thrift. 
{It is a venture in the further spread of 
cooperation and mutual self-help the same 
time that it affords instant relief to a 
troubled financial structure. 


| Action Is Requested 
To Suspend Foreclosures 


And right here I have two or three 
very definite and positive duties to ei- 
{join upon you. Last week, in the city of 
Washington, I had the opportunity to 


ing business men and bankers of America. 


| closures on mortgages must stop until the 
home loan bank system was in opera- 
tion; that the Comptroller of the Currency 
had agreed to instruct the receivers of 
closed national banks to suspend fore- 
|closure proceedings for 60 days; that we 
hoped to secure the acquiescence of State 
authorities in a like program; and that we 
| hoped that the gentlemen there assembled 
would urge other lenders to do likewise. 
The group to whom these remarks were 
| addressed represented the group the dem- 
|agogue likes to describe as the moneyed 
|interests without heart or interest in 
human welfare. The enthusiastic recep- 
|tion by these men of a proposal to save 
/the homes of men in lesser financial sta- 
| tion was a complete and final answer to 
|the demagogue. There is no group in 
|America which does not react instantly 
| to the plea of need. 





| Today I come here to ask you to take | 


back to your building and loan associa- 
tions the same plea. The home loan banks 
will be ready to function by Oct. 15 
Thereafter, mortgage money will be avail- 
able on sound loans which we are get- 


| building and 


} — _ 


Detail 


} 
} 


ity Management Corporation for this assign- 
ment or the procurement of these contracts? 
| A. $1,700,000 par value 20-year 8 per cent 
j}income notes dated Oct. 1, 1928, maturing 
| Oct. 1, 1948, to bear interest at the rate of 
& per cent per annum and to be redeem- 
lable at 110 and the principal amount thereof. 

Q. The interest was payable how? A. When 
and as earned. 

Q. Did this offer and acceptance of Oct. 1, 
1928, make provisions as to similar contracts 
with companies which might come into the 
system in the future? 

A. It did; it provided that they should be 
| included 

Q. Is there a copy of this offer and accept- 
ance within your report? 

A. Yes, sir; a copy is attached as Agpendis 
No. 91 within Commission's Exhibit 5159. 

Q. As the result of this agreement did the 
Utility Purchasing & Supply Corporation dur- 
ing 1929 enter into contracts with the operat- 
ing companies of the Associated System? A 
It did. 

Q. As a result of the agreement that you 
have told us of, what consideration did Util- 
ity Management Corporation receive from 
Utility Purchasing & Supply Corporation? 

A. A total consideration of $3,700,000 which 
was divided into two ts. For the first 
art there was received a consideration of 
1,700,000, and that was for companies 
'the system at Oct. 1, 
the agreement. 

The second part of the consideration was 
an amount of $2,000,000 which was paid for 
| companies acquired by the system subsequent 
| to Oct. 1, 1929. 
| "@. Does what you have said mean that Util- 
}ities Purchasing & Supply Corporation paid 
Utility Management Corporation $3,700,000 for 
| the assigmment or the procuring of these pur- 
| chasing contracts? A. It did. 
| @. Does it mean that Utilities Purchasing & 
| Supply Corporation capitalized these con- 
| tracts, or set them up on its books with a 
value of $3,700,000? A. It does. 

Q. Do you know how Utility Management 


| Corporation treated the consideration when it | 


received it? A. Credited the same to its cap- 


address a group of 400 or 500 of the lead- | 


|To that group I announced that fore-| 


s of Organization of Utility System 
Described at Trade Commission Inquiry 


in | 
1928, and the date of | 


| The following additional information 
; was made available orally: 

The Department has made every effort 
to induce Congre3s to change postal laws 
|S0 as to make the practice illegal. A bill 
|before the 72nd Congress provided that 
}in all cases where money orders were 
| cashed at offices other than those to which 
the orders were directed, the Department 
|should charge a fee equal to the original 
| fee on the orders as sent to the offices to 
| which they were directed. This bill passed 
the House, but was defeated in the Senate. 

It was estimated that this law, if passed, 
| would increase Department revenues by 
}about $20,000 annually. Increased reve- 
nués, however, are not what the Depart- 
ment seeks in this particular case. Rather, 
it is desired that the practice be stopped 
altogether, and it was hoped that by 
charging the extra fee, business houses 
might be induced to abandon the habit. 


Departmental Costs Increased 


The fact that the Department expected 
| $20,000 additional revenue annually from 
| the extra fees, if the bill were passed, gives 
some idea of the extent to which firms are 
shunting their money orders to other post 
offices The only way the Department can 
check up on the matter is by reports from 
| individual postmasters, and ‘as these are 
| not regularly required, there is no method 
|of finding out how many firms offend 
often. The number is sufficient, however, 
to make an appreciable difference in the 
Department's expenses in handling monef 
orders. 

The practice is carried on by houses 
which have branch offices in several cities, 
}and accounting branches located in one 
| central place. 

} The Department urges that business 
firms try to cooperate in making the De- 
partment’s work easier in this matter. The 





unavoidable to cash their orders in this 
way, and not for the wholesale use of busi- 
ness houses to simplify their accounting 
tasks. 


| pend the foreclosure of mortgages, at least 
where there is the slightest possibility ‘of 
hope for the mortgagor, and preserve the 
savings of the owner against forfeiture 
in a real estate market where there are 
no bids. 

But I have another duty to ask you to 
perform. The result of the President's 
| Conference in Washington last week was 
the formation of a coordinated organiza- 
| tion consisting of committees from each 
Federal reserve district known as the 
Business and Industry Committee. 
|} You gentlemen should form building 
and loan committees in every State from 
which you come. For what purpose? For 
the purpose of putting the lending facili- 
| ties of your institutions at the service of 
distressed mortgagors immediately. I can 
j assure you that when these committees 
| are formed you will find the utmost spirit 
of cooperation from the building and in- 
| dustry committee in your Federal reserve 
} district. 

And I can also assure you that any 
| building and loan association in America 
| that helps preserve the equity of a bor- 
rower until we can get started, will sit in 
| the front pew after we are started. This 
| thought is the result of a letter from Mr. 
| Randolph, of the Virginia State Building 
|and Loan League, who had learned of the 
|} pathos of the appeals that come-to us 
| from every State in the Union. He wrote 
| the Board offering the facilities of that 
organization as a clearing house for these 
la 





pplications based upon urgent need. 

| I hope that every one of your State as- 
| Sociations will take like action and give us 
a place to which we may forward these 
| applications for investigation and relief, 
| wherever relief can be afforded. Let's 
| bridge this emergency by the united ef- 


try are becoming cities of apartment | ting ready to grant. We hope that every | forts of all of us and save the homes of 


} 


loan association will sus- | thousands. . 


(Continued from Page 5.) 


; ital surplus 

Q. Do you know how this item of $3,700,000 
} assigned by Utilities Purchasing & Supply 
Corporation as the value of these contracts 
| figures in the consolidated balance sheet of 
| that system? A. It does not figure there at 
all, because Management Holding Corpora- 
tion which took over the assets of Utility 
|Management Corporation and Utilities Pure 

|chasing & Supply Corporation are both elim- 
| inated from the consolidated balance sheet. 

Q. What do these purchasing contracts exe- 
| cuted between the subsidiary operating com- 

| panies and the Utilities Purchasing & Supply 

Corporation provide as to the duties of the 
| latter? A. I have quoted three paragraphs 
| from the contract on page 1104 of the report. 
| The first provision that I have quoted is that 
| the duties of the purchasing agent under the 
| contracts were 

(A) The purchase and (or) supervision of 

; the purchase of all of the epperesus. supplies 
}and materials which shall required for 
the conduct of the utilities business. 

(B) Consultation with officials and employes 
of the utility for the purpose of ascertaining 
its needs for apparatus, supplies and mate- 
rials. 

(C) Supervision of the shipping, transporta- 
tion, delivery, inspection and distribution of 

| said apparatus, supplies and materials pur- 
chased pursuant to this agreement. 

Q. As compensation for the services of 
Utilities Purchasing & Supply Corporation as 
purchasing agent, what does the Utility agree 

to pay? f 

“ “& commission of 1.5 per cent of the ag 
gregate amount paid for all apparatus, — 
| plies and materials purchased by and for the 

jutility. * * *” 

Q. Is there a copy of such contract within 


your report? 
| Appendix No. 92 within Com- 


A. Yes, sir. 

| mission's Exhibit No. 5159 reflects such a con- 
tract 

| (Publication of excerpts from tran- 

| script of testimony will be continued 

| in the issue of Sept. 6.) 
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Decentralization of Industry 
as Housing Reform + + + + 





Residential Congestion in Big Cities Ascrib- 


ed to Manufacturing 


Concentration and 


Need of Worker to Live Near His Job 





By JOHN C, LEUKHARDT ‘ 


Secretary, Committee on Industrial Decentralization and Housing, President’s Conference 
on Home Building and Home Ownership 


S A general rule a man must make his 
home in the vicinity of his work. Much 
of the housing congestion in our big 

cities has been due to industry’s tendency to 
concentrate in these centers, and reform of 
such congestion must therefore be preceded 
by some decentralization of industry. 


The Committee on Industrial Decentraliza- 
tion and Housing of the President’s Confer- 
ence on Home Building and Home Owner- 
ship, which was under the chairmanship of 
Stuart W. Cramer, Cramerton, N. C., came 
to the conclusion that “the social order will 
be best served by a deconcentration of popu- 
lation to which industry holds the key.” 


As Mr. Cramer pointed out at the Confer- 
ence, decentralization properly handled af- 
fords opportunities,\in the new location for 
the use of practically all forms of shelter, 
of catering to the means and tastes of the 
employes as individuals according to their 
ability to pay. 

+ 

They can be given a choice of small farm 
locations, separate homes on _ town lots, 
hotels and boarding houses, lodgings with 
private families, and company housing—all 
within walking distance of the factory, which 
permits them to dispense with cold lunches, 
expensive transportation, with its wasteful, 
unremunerative, and fatiguing trips strap- 
hanging in street cars, local trains, and 
buses. 


Decentralization also renders possible the 
elimination of blocks of tenements and the 
substitution therefor of healthful houses with 
ample sunlight, air circulation comparative 
freedom from smoke, dust and noise, and 
with much-desired privacy. 


It affords transition from dark and often 
dismal surroundings, both interior and ex- 
terior, to attractive, convenient, and economi- 
cally planned homes, with police protection, 
opportunity for recreation, paved and well 
lighted streets, trimmed lawns with shrubs 
and flowers, wooded areas and parks, con- 
ventiently located schools and churches, with 
good highway and transit facilities. 

However, the Committee did not advocate 
a wholesale and undirected decentralization 
of industry. It did endorse well-considered 
decentralization where it is economically 








Financial Problem 
of Education 
in Kentucky 


L. N. Taylor 
Agent of Rural School Ed- 
ucation, Department of 
Education, Commonwealth 

of Kentucky 

HE trend in the past quarter of a cen- 

tury has been toward a considerable in- 

crease in the proportion of school sup- 
port afforded by the local districts. The re- 
turns from maximum tax rates, plus the 
school per capita, does not enable many of 
the poorer school districts to meet the State’s 
minimum requirements and standards. 


Under the ruling of the Court of Appeals 
in the equalization suit, all funds appro- 
priated from the State treasury in aid of 
the common school system must be distrib- 
uted on the basis of the school census. Glar- 
ing inequalities in facing education exist be- 
tween the different types of school districts, 
as well as between different districts of the 
same type. 


There are three distinct levels of educa- 
tional opportunity among the 120 county 
school districts. The richest group had a 
local income from taxation, other than the 
poll tax, of $37.68 for the year 1930-31. The 
second group had an income from the same 
source of $22.33, while the poorest group had 
an income of $5.50. On an average, all school 
districts will be forced to operate on budgets 
which are approximately four-fifths as large 
as their budgets for each of the past two 
years. 

Too large a part of the burden of taxation 
rests upon general property. Glaring inequal- 
ities also exist between the ratio of assessed 
wealth to true wealth in the various counties 
as well as among them. School taxes are 
sometimes levied without regard to the 
burden of taxes levied for other government 
purposes. 

This brings us to the elements of a more 
adequate plan for financing public educa- 
tion. Greater returns must be realized from 
moneys spent in aid of public education. More 
adequate plans must be developed for the 
safeguarding and handling of school funds. 
Policies embodying practical economies 
should be employed before retrenchment 
plans are put into operation. 

Reorganization must take place within the 
various school districts, to the end that a 
more efficient school service may be offered, 
as well as the number of separate school 
districts must be reduced. Practical pro- 
grams of consolidation must be encouraged. 
Practices of inefficiency and maladministra- 
tion in the spending of the school money 
must be outlawed. 

The common school fund should be in- 
creased, to the end that the burden of the 
local schoo! districts be reduced. This might 
be done by (a) the levying of a state-wide 
school tax, (b) specifying a definite per 
capita in the Constitution, and (c) the 
creation of a large permanent school fund, 
the income from which would be spent in 
the aid of public education. Consideration 
should be given to recent trends in State 
taxation toward commercial taxes to the end 
that general property be relieved of its un- 
due tax burden. 

In conclusion, school administrators 
should take an active part in solving the 
problems of State taxation, as well as those 
of school support, to the end that the schools 
may receive a fair share of the public reve- 
nues, for the problems of school support can 
not be divorced from those of other govern- 
mental functions. 





or 


feasbile and when the housing aspects can 
be well worked out. 

The Committee found that there are two 
distinct kinds of decentralization, one tend- 
ing toward location in the suburbs or out- 
skirts of urban centers, the other toward lo- 
cations in smaller towns. A major obstacle 
to the former has been the general absence 
of comprehensive regional planning, while 
the chief obstacle to the latter has been the 
established transportation system and the 
railroad rate structure. 

+ + 

An additional strong deterrent common to 
both has been the lack of available housing 
both for the factory and its workers and ‘ab- 
sence of financial facilities satisfactorily to 
provide for either. 

The Committee emphasized the influence 
the transportation system has_ exercised 
toward concentration, and called particular 
attention to the effect the railroad rate 
structure has had. 

“The railroad rate structure of the Na- 
tion should be such that industries are as 
free to locate in the country as in the city. 
There should be currently in effect to and 
from a small center of population, at least 
in general, rates suitable to move the traffic 
if an industry locates there; and to the ex- 
tent that this may not be practicable, the 
policies and methods of rate making should 
be so definitely settled that the industrialist 
may secure the rates without loss of time 
and hazard to his investment in the uncer- 
tainties of litigation. 

“The rates to country points should not 
be higher, in proportion to the cost of serv- 
ing them, than in the case of large cities.” 

It was the opinion of Committee that more 
can be accomplished in the direction of in- 
dustrial decentralization when the economic 
forces determining the present distribution 
of industry and population are known and 
evaluated in a much more thorough manner 
than is now possible. : 

“At present we know but little of the action 
of the complex group of forces which has 
produced our present distribution of industry, 
and of course we can not hope for any con- 
siderable control over them as long as this 
is the case. 

“Believing that there are many human 
values and possibly also many economic 
values which may be more fully realized by 
those living in areas where congestion of 
population is not excessive, we feel that 
any program for the decentralization of popu- 
lation which is to carry conviction to our 
industrial leaders must be based upon a care- 
ful study of all the economic and social fac- 
tors in the situation. 

“We must know what economic forces are 
actually at work and how they can be di- 
rected, if we would exercise effective control 
over the distribution of our people. This 
Committee, therefore, feels that one of its 
most important recommendations must be 
for further research in this field.” 

+ + 

In the discussion which took place at the 
Conference, Frederick A. Miller, Ohio State 
Committee on Stabilization of Industry and 
Employment, pointed out that industrial 
problems have a social side and that social 
problems have an industrial side. 

Speaking of the social aspects of industrial 
decentralization, Mr. Miller said that decen- 
tralization could not possibly contribute to 
the immediate relief of our social and eco- 
nomic needs, but that it is a slow process and 
that its results in social betterment must 
necessarily be given time for their realiza- 
tion. The present situation, he said, calls for 
relief of the emergency type involving a sup- 
plementation of the economic resources of 
the individual. 

“But,” said Mr. Miller, “such a supplemen- 
tation at any time is only a palliative and not 
a cure. Any economic or social system which 
calls for or even permits a constant or a 
too frequent supplementation of the economic 
resources of the individual from any source, 
is unsound. 

“Any study of economic trends or condi- 
tions and of their social consequences must, 
therefore, be made largely in the light of the 
effect upon the ability of individual or family 
units to live within their own economic re- 
sources. Any trend that foreshadows an in- 
crease of outside assistance must be looked 
upon as socially and economically dangerous. 
If such a trend can not be overcome, some 
means of counteracting Its dangerous effects 
must be found. 


+ + 

“The most dominant economic trend of the 
last quarter century has been the trend 
toward industrial centralization. This trend 
has been accompanied by two fateful 
phenomena: One, the accelerated migration 
of workers to the larger cities for the sake 
of employment; and, two, the mechanization 
of industry. 

“The phenomenon of migration cityward 
has given rise to a marked increase tb the 
problems attendant upon high concentrations 
of population. For instance, the problems of 
health, sanitation, policing, proper housing, 
wholesome living conditions, and that other 
problem resulting from ‘the dependence of 
the worker solely upon industrial employ- 
ment which results in privation and the 
necessity for special relief in the event of 
misfortune, unemployment, or even irrgular 
employment. 

“The more intensely any given area be- 
comes industrialized the greater is the tend- 
ency toward a concentration of its indus- 
trial population and the more serious do the 
problems referred to become. 

“As for the phenomenon of mechanization 
of industry, this, together with improved in- 
dustrial management, has developed the pro- 
ducing power of the human unit consider- 
ably in excess of his available ability to con- 
Sume. Special emphasis is laid upon the 
word ‘available.’ 

“While the limit of the potential Power of 
the human unit to consume has not, and in 
all probability never will be, reached, the 
actual ability to consume, made possible 
through available purchasing power, has 
very definite limitations. Some day his avail- 
able purchasing power may be increased 
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In this series of articles presenting a topical survey of the Federal Govern~ 
ment is shown the relationship of the Government to the basic production and 
The present series on “Textiles” deals with Silk and 


commodity industries. 
Rayon, 


By DR. CHARLES E. BALDWIN 


Acting Commissioner, Bureau of Labor Statistics, Department of Labor 


HE Bureau of Labor Statistics of the 
United States Department of Labor 
collécts and publishes the wholesale 

prices of 784 items, including series on 
raw silk, rayon and silk and rayon prod- 
ucts. This article is limited to wholesale 
price changes of a selected group of these 
related items for the period of from 1926 


to date. 
+ + 
Raw silk, represented by Japan, double 
extra crack, 13-15, and China, steam 


filature, 4th category, shows the down- 
ward trend of the period. Japan, double 
extra crack, 13-15, witn a yearly average 
wholesale price of $6.194 per pound in 
1926, dropped steadily to $5.072 in 1928, 
to $3.415 in 1930, and reached its low 
average price of $1.618 per pound in 
March, 1932. 

China steam filature followed the same 
trend as shown for the Japanese silk. 
Beginning with an average price of 
$6.348 per pound in 1926, there was a 
steady decline to $5.559 per pound in 
1927, to $5.128 in 1928 and $3.639 in 1930 
and reaching the low average for the 
eriod also in March, 1932, when this 

lk was quoted at $1.768 per pound in 
the New York market. : 

++ 

Spun silk yarns, 62/1s domestic, gray, 
representing the spun silk series, show 
the downward trend of the period, nearly 
paralleling the trend of raw silk. In 1926 
the average price was $4.693 per pound 
declining to $3.392 per pound in 1928 
and $3.022 in 1930. The low average of 
$2.205 was recorded in October, 1931, 
which price has held through March, 
1932. 

Thrown silk yarns, as represented by 


Canton Crepe, No. 14/16 on bobbins, fol- 
lowed the same general course as the 
spun yarns. Starting in 1926 with an 
average price of $6.053 per pound there 
was a continuous downward trend 
throughout the entire period of February, 
1932, when they were quoted at $2.163 
per pound. The March average showed 
a slightly steadying market. 

Women’s full fashioned silk hosiery, 39 
to 42 gauge, responded fairly promptly 
to the changes in the raw silk and yarn 
prices. From an approximate average 
price of $11.60 per dozen in 1926, prices 
steadily receded to the low price of 
$4.875 per dozen in March, 1932, which is 
only about 42 per cent of the 1926 price. 

Domestic rayon, 150 denier, first qual- 
ity, with a price of $1.81 per pound in 
1926 and $1.50 per pound in 1928 has 
declined each year since, reaching the 
low price of $0.75 per pound in February, 
1931. The price has held steady through 
March, 1932. 


>.> 

Market quotations for 300 denier, first 
quality, paralleled those for the finer 
quality during the period. Starting in 
1926 at $1.603 per pound, this grade de- 
creased to $1.289 in 1927, which was fol- 
lowed by a slight increase to $1.30 per 
pound for 1928, after which there was 
a steady decline to the low of $0.63 per 
pound in February, 1931, holding this 
price through March, 1932. , 

Rayon hosiery behaved in very much 
the same manner as did the silk hosiery 
group. The low price of $4.50 per dozen 
was recorded the latter part of 1931, 
which is approximately 48 per cent of the 
1926 average price. This comparison is 
based on quotations for 220 needle, mer- 
cerized top, heel and toe rayon hosiery. 


In the next of this series of articles on “Textiles,” dealing with Silk and Rayon, 
to appear in the issue of Sept. 6, Dr. Baldwin will tell of other information which 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics compiles and disseminates on silk and rayon. 





Traffic Codes for City and Country 


Highway Signals and Markers to Guide Travelers 


By HARRY E. NEAL 
Traffic Engineer, Department of Highways, State of Ohio 


T THE present time there are in existence 
in the United States two codes covering 
signs and markers for streets and high- 
Ss. 

"The first of these codes is entitled “Man- 
ual and Specifications for the Manufacture, 
Display, and Erection of U. S. Standard 
Road Markers and Signs” and was prepared 
by the American Association of State High- 
way Officials in January, 1927; second edi- 
tion, April, 1929; revised 1931. 

The second of these codes, under the title 
“Manual on Street Traffic Signals, Signals, 
and Markings,” was prepared in 1928-29 by 
the American Engineering Council for the 
National Conference on Street and Highway 
Safety and was approved in revised form by 
the National Conference in May, 1930. : 

The American Association of State High- 
way Officials’ code covers the system of 
standard cacution and danger signs and route 
markers adopted by this body in 1925. This 
code applies primarily to the marking of 
highways outside of municipalities. 

The National Conference Code was drawn 
up to provide a code for municipal use. This 
code follows in a general way the first-named 
code, but goes beyond it in providing certain 
classes of signs not included in the code of 
the association and in covering also the sub- 
ject of automatic traffic signals. 

The association’s code and the conference 
code, as has been pointed out, are similar, 
the caution and danger signs in each code 
being of the same general designs as to 
shapes and colors. There are, however, sev- 
eral points of differences in details. 

The caution and danger signs in the 
municipal codes are smaller than those in 
the highway code. The “Stop” sign in the 
municipal code has red lettering, while that 
in the highway code has black lettering. In 
general the difference in the subject matter 
common to the two codes is relatively small. 

However, the growth of the extension of 
the authority of State highway departments 
over highways extending into suburban and 
urban districts has resulted in a need for a 
combined code covering the whole field of 
traffic devices, the provisions of which will 
be applicable to both rural highways and 
municipal streets. Developments and im- 
provements in the sign and signal field have 


to a point of permitting a balance between 
his ability to consume and his power to 
produce, 

“Meanwhile, the apparent trend toward a 
more rapid increase in the producing power 
of the human unit as compared to his 
available consuming power imposes upon in- 
dustry the necessity to: Guage production by 
consumption, and either reduce the number 
of individuals engaged in production or main- 
tain the number and reduce the productive 
efforts of the individual. 

“A sound social and economic order de- 
mands that the latter process be followed, 
and industry must find some method that 
will permit of an equitable distribution of 
the work to be done among those who are 
dependent upon industrial employment for 
a livelihood. This probably means fewer 
work hours and this probability of fewer work 
hours is the element in the present situation 
that is fraught with social good or social ill 
depending upon the adjustment that is made 
to it.” 


made it advisable not only to reconcile the 
differences and combine the two codes but 
also to revise these codes to include and 
standardize the use of important improve- 
ments in devices for traffic safety. 

The need for and absence of uniformity in 
the design and application of traffic devices 
is well expressed by the committee on rail- 
road-grade-crossings elimination and pro- 
tection of the National Association of Rail- 
road and Utility Commissioners in their re- 
port for 1930: 

An example of lack of uniformity in re- 
quirements and practice is shown by replies 
to a questionnaire submitted to the State 
commissions by the secretary of this asso- 
ciation with respect to the color of advance 
warning signs. Of the 35 States from which 
replies were received, 8 have adopted a white 
background with black letters, in accord- 
ance with recommendations of this associ- 
ation; 16 use a yellow background with black 
letters, in accordance with the recommenda- 
tions of the American Association of State 
Highway Officials; and 11 States require no 
special colors, while in one State black and 
white as well as black and yellow signs are 
used, the white background under authority 
of the public service commission and the yel- 
= by order of the State highway commis- 
sion. 

This committee believes that the question 
of color background is not of paramount im- 
portance, although the necessity for uni- 
formity in the design, coloring, and method 
of installation of all signs and. signals and 
in the indications displayed by such crossing 
protective devices can not be too strongly 
stressed. As was stated in our report last 
year, the danger at all grade crossings is the 
same, and the warning given by the devices 
designed to protect against this danger should 
be identical in all of its characterstics wher- 
ever encountered. There may be wide vari- 
ance in the apparatus utilized for displaying 
the indications, but the aspect as registered 
in the mind of the traveler on the highway 
should at all times and in all places pro- 
duce the same conscious or subconscious re- 
sponse or reaction. 

It is apparent that much is to be gained 
if drivers everywhere are safeguarded by 
traffic devices which are uniform not only 
in appearance but which’ are also displayed 
in a uniform manner. 

Another great advantage in uniformity lies 
in decreased first costs and in economy of 
maintenance and replacement. If various 
political subdivisions demand traffic devices 
of designs based on individual ideas and with 
modifications as to size, color, symbols, and, 
in the case of signs, with copy differences, 
even though such variations are slight, each 
lot requires special or semispecial production, 
In such cases the economies possible under 
large-scale production when there is stabili- 
zation are lost and the cost to the public is 
greatly increased. 

No doubt the tendency to depart from uni- 
formity is due in a large measure to a feel- 
ing that present standards have in many 
cases been based upon insufficient investi- 
gation and that opinions rather than facts 
and principles have been the ruling factors 
in the decisions made. Confidence in the 

approved standards, with consequent _uni- 
form adoption of these standards, can result 
only from standardization based upon re- 
search which establishes the correctness of 
the decisions. : 
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Low-priced Menus Worked out by Commit- 
tees Organized by State Extension Service 
with View to Solve Problem of Food Costs 





By SARA E. COYNE 


Home Demonstration Leader, Extension Service, State of Rhode Island 


HE varying topography of Rhode Island, 

beginning with the sandy shores of the 

Atlantic, going on to just as sandy coun- 
try, to more fertile farm lands, then villages 
and cities, makes it necessary to have an ex- 
tension program that will meet the needs of 
many different types of homes. 

It was decided to study the conditions and 
discuss them with the women from all over 
the State. The women’s camp held in June, 
1931, gave this opportunity. 

Committees were appointed, and one hour 
on each of four days was given to discussions 
of all projects. The foods and nutrition 
committee, comprising 15 women from every 
part of the State, brought in a report that 
feeding the family on a reduced income was 
the problem in every section. 


+ + 

“How are we to spend the available cash 
to the best advantages of the entire family? 
I have $35 per month to spend for food, 
clothes, and household expenses. What can 
I spend for food for a family of five? It isn’t 
possible for us to have a garden because the 
soil is too poor.” 

From another section we hear: 

“We can grow plenty of vegetables and 
fruits, but we need cash for meat, groceries, 
and the like.” 

These were some of the questions that came 
before the committee. 

During the conference it was found that 
more money was spent for meat than for 
other foods. From one-fourth to one-half 
the money spent for food was spent for 
meat. 

Here was a very tangible problem for the 
committee to have low-cost menus to reduce 
the meat bill, or to quote Aunt Sammy, “Keep 
the family yearnings within the family earn- 
ings.” 

The foods project was planned to take care 
of this problem. The outline was as follows: 

The project outline was to show that by 
careful planning of both time and money 
spent the cost of food purchased could be 
reduced. Planning ahead was the first prob- 
lem so that marketing could be done ad- 
vantageously. 

Low-cost menus were worked out using 
the Washington market basket, material from 
other States, magazines, and news articles, 
these having been adapted to the conditions 
of this State. 

Market orders for a family of five were 
made out for $5 per week from these menus, 
prices having been secured from local and 
chain stores. 

Four meetings were given to complete the 
project, which included the following: 

1. Cheap cuts of meat and the low-cost 
seasonal vegetables. 

2. Meat substitutes emphasizing the dairy 
products. 

+ 

3. Fish, since it is so valuable in the diet, 
very inexpensive, and always available in 
Rhode Island. 

4. A community meal to carry out the 
idea of low-cost menus farther afield. These 
meals have cost from 7 cents to 15 cents per 
person. 

Subject matter, menus, recipes, and lead- 
ers’ supplements were made out for each 
meeting. 

The garden project as a part of the foods 
project to reduce living costs and give a 
well-balanced diet was carried right along 
with the foods project. Starting in Feb- 
ruary, the garden specialists, both vegetable 
and fruit, worked out plans and cultural di- 
rections for a vegetable and fruit garden for 
a family of five. 

Canning and storing budgets were given 
out and preparations made for canning bees 
and schools during the Summer months. A 
garden contest is a feature of this project. 

Report forms are made for individuals and 
groups in each project. Household account 
books with pages for records for two months 
were made available to the women signing 
up for them. Garden record books were 
furnished those entering the garden contest. 

The leaders of each group send in a lead- 
er’s report of the work done, attendance at 
each meeting, and the like, to the county 
office. 

The method used to carry on this project 
is the usual local leader school, each group 
sending two leaders for the entire project. 
These schools are held the first week of the 
month, the leaders planning for their own 
meeting some time during the month. 

Subject matter, recipes, and leaders’ sup- 
plements are discussed by the agent or State 
leader at the leader school, and an entire 
meal is prepared by the women. The house- 
hold account book which was developed to 
meet the needs of the women to know where 
they could cut expenses, proved very help- 
ful and interesting. 


+ + 

Even the more fortunate Rhode Island 
farmer in a fertile area who could in the 
past make a fairly good living for his family 
with a home vegetable and fruit garden to 
help supply a balanced diet, had difficulty 
in making ends meet. Milk, the principal 
farm product, has dropped in price in the 
last year and a half from 9 cents per quart 
delivered in Providence, to 4% cents. Since 
it costs 6 cents to produce a quart of milk 
the income of the dairy farmer has simply 
disappeared. Something had to be done and 
low-cost menus seemed to be the answer. 
The household account books were talked 
over at leader schools, and those who were 
interested enough to sign up and return 
them when filled in were to receive them. 
A letter and a second book were sent out 
at the end of the two months. The returned 
books have much valuable information. The 
agent visits each group at least once during 
a project to note the progress of the leaders. 

There are 125 women in two counties keep- 
ing household records and sending in reports; 
138 signed up to have a garden; and 27 of 
these entered the garden contest. About 
1,100 women have been reached through the 
project. Food scores have been improved 
from 5 to 40 points. 

The most interesting results have been 
from the women using the low-cost menus 
and market orders. They have gone on and 
improved upon our suggestions, and any num- 
ber have reported living on $5. The reports 

from three farm women who grow and can 


vegetables and fruits have been 23 cents per 
person per day. The interest they have taken 
in keeping records and reporting on this 
phase of the work has been most inspiring. 
Several mill districts have requested the low- 
cost foods demonstration for their help out 


of work. A series of four evenin meetin 
reached 500 women. . " 


+ + 

The attendance at the leader schools has 
been almost 100 per cent. We were anxious 
to know how the leaders made out at their 
meetings for reports can sound very rosy. 
The leaders were visited both at group meet- 
ings and at home. They were asked what 
difficulties they hade encountered and” what 
changes they would make. The first thing 
some leaders said was that they “had too 
much to do—too many different things to 
put across”; second, “The subject matter was 
not simple enough”; and third, “The leaders 
were unable to hold the interest of the 
group.” 

This third point 1s the most important one, 
as the success of the project depends on the 
ability of the leaders to carry out the meet- 
ing as Planned in the leaders’ supplement, 
dividing up the work among the group mem- 
bers, and keeping them busy and interested. 

The leaders were asked if they felt that 
the local leader method was worthwhile or 
if they would prefer having the agent carry 
every meeting. They said, “It would be fine 
to have the agent at all our meetings, but 
I wouldn't miss the leader schools for any- 
thing. It has meant so much to me to get 
away from home to meet and to work with 
women from other parts of the county aside 
from the help it has been to me in feeding 
my family and making ends meet.” 





System of Parole 
as Operated in 
California 





By Charles 
L. Neumiller 


Chairman, Board of Prison 
Terms and Paroles, State 
of California 


ALIFORNIA’S parole system, which is de- 
¢ signed primarily to rehabilitate persons 
who have been committed to State 
prison for felonies, is working as successfully 
as could any system that so involves the 
human element. 


Eighty-five per cent of the paroled con- 
victs in California make good. Of the 15 
per cent who fail, only 6 per cent are for 
new crimes, the remaining 9 per cent being 
violators of parole rules. 

In the five-year period, 1927 to 1931, 975 
convicts were paroled and only 125 or 12.82 
per cent failed to make good. Of those who 
violated their parole, 23 were first termers 
and 102 were recidivists. 

On July 1, 1932, the population of San 
Quentin Prison was 5,268 and the population 


i 


“of Folsom Prison was 2,760, making a total 


population of 8,028 within the walls of both 
prisons. On that date there were 3,589 pris- 
oners on parole, making the total number of 
prisoners in prison and on parole 11,617. 

In accordance with the law, the judge, 
district attorney, sheriff and chief of police 
of the county and city from which each pris- 
oner is received must be notified before the 
Board of Prison Terms and Paroles can take 
any action on applications for parole. 

The Board has always notified the press 
and given the names in advance of all pris- 
oners whose applications for parole are about 
to be acted upon. The press is also notified, 
immediately after each meeting, of the ac- 
tion taken in each case considered. 

Therefore, as due notice must be given to 
officials, and full publicity may be given by 
the press in every case, it is impossible to 
grant any “secret paroles” in the State of 
California. 

The State Board of Prison Directors has 
issued a questionnaire at different times to 
all other States in the United States, for the 
purpose of keeping abreast of modern pro- 
gressive and practical policies in dealing with 
the crime problem. A recent survey shows 
that only two States are without a parole law, 
and in no State are applications for parole 
decided at public hearings. 

The large majority, including the more ad- 
vanced and pregressive States, do not permit 
public hearings. Their investigations and 
hearings are similar to the procedure fol- 
lowed in the State of California. All facts 
must be submitted in writing, all correspond- 
ence is confidential, and applications for pa- 
role are decided by the parole boards in 
executive meetings. 

In a small number of States, the officials 
hold public hearings but treat the records 
as confidential. Their discussions and final 
decisions are in executive session. 

Most prisoners must sooner or later be dis- 
charged from prison, and it is the belief of 
prison officials that any such prisoners who 
may be worthy of parole should be permitted 
to serve some portion of their respective sen- 
tences outside the prison walls under the 
surveillance and guidance of the State parole 
officer. 

The prospect of parole is an incentive to 
the prisoners to maintain a good conduct and 
industry record while they are in prison, 
and encourages them to strive to rehabilitate 
themselves. 

There is less probability of a paroled pris- 
oner returning to a life of crime than a pris- 
oner who is discharged from the prison gate 
with a State gratuity of $10, a prison suit of 
clothes, and no job or check by the State 
parole officer. 

Of course, many prisoners are not worthy 
of parole, and in such cases no parole should 
be granted. Protection of society demands 
paramount consideration. 

However, California has had marked suc- 
cess with its parole system. Even the parole 
of second-termers has not proved a failure 
from the standpoint of rehabilitation of the 
prisoner; and the protectior to society is not 
affected by the parole of this class of pris- 
oners. . 








































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































